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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 
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categorical education funding Her final bill signed into law by Gov Arnold Schwarzenegger 
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funds are managed 

Alpert was a co author of Proposition 14 the Public Library Construction and Renovation Bond 
Act of 2000 and authored the bill to place a $600 million library construction and renovation 
bond act on the primary ballot m 2006 

Alpert authored first of its kind legislation professional standards for the operation of 
mammography equipment and professional training for radiological technicians who perform 
mammography 

Alpert s legislation established Safe at Home for survivors of domestic violence stalking and 
their families which cloaks home addresses in public records allowing them to establish a new 
life away from the batterer More than 2 000 victims have been helped through the program 

Alpert s law expanded California s newborn screening program to include the new technology of 
tandem mass spectrometry testing more newborns for treatable metabolic disorders such as 
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state more than $100 million in avoided Medi Cal special education developmental services and 
related costs 

Alpert authored the first in the nation Workplace Violence Safety Act of 1994 allowing 
employers to obtain restraining orders against people who threaten individual employees or their 
places of work 

Alpert is the author of numerous education reforms including California s standardized testing 
and school accountability programs the ABC education reform package which requires the 
integration of phonics basic spelling and fundamental computational skills into school 
curriculum and the law that allows parents to choose the public school their children will attend 

Prior to her election to the California State Legislature Alpert served on the Solana Beach School 
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retired attorney and they are the parents of three daughters Lehn Kristin and Alison and are also 
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[Session 1 August 15 2005] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

CASTANEDA Thank you for agreeing to participate in this project We d like to 
start off talking to you about your background and really the first 
question is can you tell us where you grew up 
ALPERT Sure I was bom in New York City My mom and dad were both 

My mother had been bom in New York and my father was 
raised I think from the time he was twelve m the suburbs of New 
York City My mom was actually from Queens which nowadays 
is really pretty urban but when she was being raised there m the 
twenties and thirties it actually was sort of the suburbs of New 
York as well 

My mother met my father while they were camp counselors 
when they both were in college and got married and that was in 
1942 Then immediately after that my father was enlisted in the 
navy because of course it was the time of World War II and so 


he was in the service Then I was bom in 1945 so right at the end 
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of the war I was bom and I was bom m New York City I was 
bom m Brooklyn Hospital 

My father still was on duty and so my mother lived with her 
mother for the first eight weeks I think that I was alive And 
then after that we moved out to the suburbs of New York City out 
to an area called Chappaqua which for years as I tried to explain 
just that we lived north of the city it was hard to explain but now 
that s where President Clinton has moved and so people 
sometimes sort of have a sense then of where it is 

My dad was a teacher When he came back from the war then 
he finished his education and went to work in Katonah New 
York as a football coach and teacher and baseball coach so he 
was a PE teacher and coach I think that I lived pretty much the 
sort of the Beaver Cleaver life of the fifties My mother was a 
stay at home mother 

CASTANEDA What college did they meet at by the way 7 

ALPERT My mother went to Mount Holyoke and my father went to 

Cortland State College but they both had this summer job at a 
camp m Upstate New York where they met So as I say my 
father was a teacher and my mother stayed at home and I was the 
first child bom And then I have two sisters one who s a year and 
a half younger than I am and one that s five years younger than I 



am and then later on by the time when I was actually thirteen 
then we had a boy so I ve got a brother as well 
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CASTANEDA Where did you go to elementary school 9 
ALPERT So I went to Roaring Brook Elementary School 

CASTANEDA Do you remember were there particular teachers at that time that 
had an influence on you 9 

ALPERT Yes I had a fifth grade teacher Mr Haight who was very 

influential and I think maybe because he gave me confidence m 
myself I was a good student I loved to read I enjoyed school 
and I enjoyed the other kids and I think he especially made me 
feel successful in elementary school so I just always kind of 
remember him as a really special teacher 
CASTANEDA Did your sisters have any particular interests growing up 9 
ALPERT I think I was closest to my sister who s just eighteen months 

younger than I am because we were just one grade apart in 
school and so we tended to do a fair number of things together I 
was more interested in athletics than she was and because at that 
time in our family there were the three girls but my dad was a 
coach without any sons which sort of was the little joke around 
town that the coach didn t have any boys and he just had all these 
girls I sort of was the surrogate I guess boy in the family m that 
I watched sports with my dad and enjoyed always enjoyed 
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football and baseball and enjoyed watching them and enjoyed 
later on then participating m female sports as time went on 

I feel like I had a very lucky childhood We didn t have a lot 
of money but it really was the time I think of a lot of confidence 
in the country We lived not far from my grandparents who we 
were very close with and my grandfather sort of always saw to it 
that kind of the extra cultural things opportunities were provided 
to us He worked m the city and we d often go for weekends and 
I would—I was the oldest one—I d go down on the tram to New 
York City with him to his office because again in those days a 
lot of people worked really five and a half days and actually 
worked a half day on Saturday Then we would go to a ballet or 
we d go to a rodeo or we d go to a baseball game or we d go to 
whatever and we would go to different things that New York City 
offered 

And for most kids it s funny when you live in the suburbs of 
New York City your day to day world doesn t involve New York 
City at all it could be a million miles away even though it s only 
thirty miles away because you really live out more m the 
countryside and while dads while men headed into the city to 
work during the week it wasn t like you really on an ordinary 
basis did that much in New York City So I was really I think 
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CASTANEDA 

ALPERT 

CASTANEDA 

ALPERT 


CASTANEDA 

ALPERT 

CASTANEDA 

ALPERT 

CASTANEDA 

ALPERT 


pretty fortunate in that I got to go in and kind of take advantage of 
a lot of activities 

What did your grandfather do 9 What was his job 9 

He ran the Dartmouth and Princeton Club m the city 

What is that 9 I ve heard of that but what is that exactly 9 

I don t think it exists on the West Coast but for alumni of these 

Ivy League universities they had their own sort of social club m 

the city where they could come for lunch and bring their business 

associates and even I think that had even rooms to spend the 

night that there were some number of rooms there where people 

could stay But yes so the Dartmouth and Princeton alumni had 

the advantage of their own private club 

Did he go to 

He went to Dartmouth 

And this was your 

It s actually my father s stepfather 

Would he like to bring the grandchildren in I guess and take 
them around 9 

Yes and liked to do all of that He had grown up m 
Massachusetts again not to a wealthy family but where he 
evidently was the—and this was m the very early 1900s—he was 
the son with the most ability and so he was the one chosen to go 
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on to higher education and he graduated from Dartmouth m 1906 
which is something he was very very proud of and all his life 
talked about his Dartmouth experience So I think because of it he 
sort of wanted to provide kind of these intellectual opportunities 
He was a great reader and always gave us books and as I say just 
sort of wanted to give us the opportunity to be well rounded 
Teachers still don t make a lot of money but in those days 
teachers really made very little money But you have food and 
you have a house and you have clothing You just don t have lots 
of those kinds of things We certainly weren t poor and as I say 
because of my grandparents we actually probably were provided 
with things that otherwise my parents couldn t have paid for a lot 
of those kinds of things along the way 

And living m the suburbs of New York City again whether it 
was the time or the place or the combination of the two it was a 
time when you didn t lock doors where you played outside till it 
got dark with the neighborhood kids and it was kind of an easy 
life m that kind of way not that there aren t Sometimes I 
think when you look back you always think the past is somehow 
always more idyllic but I do think in a lot of ways it was a kind of 
easier time and parents felt a bit more comfortable as far as how 


kids were allowed to be raised 
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CASTANEDA 

ALPERT 

CASTANEDA 

ALPERT 

CASTANEDA 

ALPERT 


That s true Feeling comfortable is something we don t feel too 
much anymore 

Yes where people are very nervous about their children or their 
children s safety or the neighborhoods they live in This was 
kind of a different time m that sense 

It sounds like from your father you had sort of an influence m 
athletics maybe and your grandfather cultural events the 
intellectual 
Right 

Can you talk about going on to junior high 1 ? 

Yes As I say I was always a pretty good student because I think 
I loved to read If anything I occasionally got in trouble m late 
elementary school because I would sit with a book m my desk and 
be reading when they had moved on to other things because I 
always just liked to read But I got along well with other kids and 
in junior high the only In eighth grade I was actually the 
president of the school the president of the student body was 
always involved in student government and the only complaints 
my parents often heard from teachers was that if I would work a 
little harder I would be a better student but that I seemed to be so 
busy doing so many different things that while I was a good 
student I didn t really try as hard as they had hoped that I might 
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ALPERT 


CASTANEDA 


ALPERT 


And that s probably true but I did have a lot of interests and I 
liked to be involved m a lot of different things and I could do 
enough work to get Bs and As and I could also spend time then 
doing student government or playing on athletic teams and so I 
liked to actually be able to do a lot of things 
At what point did you actually start getting interested m student 
government*? 

In our school it was a middle school and I think in sixth grade I 
was one of the class representatives and again m seventh grade I 
always I just liked to be involved and I would sign up to 
decorate for the dances or do that So I don t know that there was 
some specific thing It s just more that because I enjoyed school 
and liked to be a part of it I just sort of from moment one liked to 
be involved in those things 

You mentioned you read a lot What types of books did you 
read 9 Were there certain kinds of books 9 
I loved biographies There used to be in the school libraries at 
least in those days it was like a whole series There must have 
been seventy or eighty of these series of fairly easily I mean 
written in a way for elementary school kids But it would be as 
varied as a biography of Babe Ruth and George Washington 
Carver and Thomas Jefferson and just sort of the whole wide 
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CASTANEDA 


ALPERT 


range of kind of Americans I don t remember reading about 
foreign leaders but always about American heroes m some sense 
but as I say probably in the broadest sense of whether it was an 
athletic hero or a government hero And I always loved the 
Revolution I loved to read about the Revolutionary War and I 
always enjoyed historical fiction too I kind of like having the 
background of history with fiction that I read 
You mentioned heroes Were there female heroes that you read 
about 9 

As I look Eleanor Roosevelt was always a hero of mine That 
was an interesting thing m our family Our family were all 
Republicans not terribly politically active but my grandfather 
hated Franklin Delano Roosevelt And as a child I didn t 
understand even what he was talking about but now it s come 
back to me that he always used to say He sold us down the river 
at Yalta As I say later on as I learned m history this idea that 
somehow Roosevelt [was] not being strong enough in the end that 
led to the Communist domination of the countries m Europe m 
Eastern Europe So we couldn t actually speak of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt in the house And Franklin Delano Roosevelt s 
home was not far from where we lived and it was one of those 
things that as schoolchildren you actually took a field trip to his 



CASTANEDA 


ALPERT 


CASTANEDA 


ALPERT 
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house to visit and I can remember my parents saying that we 
weren t to tell my grandfather that we were going 

He didn t like Eleanor Roosevelt either and I m not even too 
clear why but I always just thought that she was such a strong 
wonderful woman and in those days it was m relation to the 
United Nations As I was growing up it was after obviously that 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt had died but that on her own she was 
such a strong person 

Then I guess some of the other ones from those days just 
would be people like Florence Nightingale and Susan B Anthony 
the stones of some of the early women women who were early m 
their careers and in doing things differently 
Around the table did your family talk much about politics or 
current events 9 

No not a lot Sort of a more general sense of current events but 
nobody was politically active or particularly talked an awful lot 
about those kinds of things That wasn t really a topic of 
conversation 

In student government were there any challenges or particular 
challenges that you faced 9 

When I think back - an awful lot of the time it was about running 
school dances or getting and making sure that the food m the 
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cafeteria was the way kids liked it Again that would have been 
the fifties when I was in junior high and in some ways I don t 
think it was until I was in high school when first of all with the 
late fifties came Sputnik and I do remember then there s sort of 
this push on education at that time But again I lived m a 
wealthy suburban neighborhood that really had veiy good schools 
and they already were tuned m to producing good students 
By the sixties I guess politically the first thing I remember 
was more this idea that when there was the showdown between 
Cuba and the United States the potential that there really would 
be a bomb dropped I mean that we really were all going to 
Somehow we weren t actually going to live to adulthood And the 
idea that with President Kennedy that he He was veiy 
appealing to me and I think he was very appealing to young 
people but again I didn t do anything m the campaign and my 
parents -1 know that everybody else all the adults in the family 
would have voted for Nixon and wouldn t have voted for 
Kennedy But to a young person I think he was dashing and 
handsome and he seemed to have new ideas and he talked about 
being involved and giving back to your country and the idea of a 
Peace Corps All of that I found very very appealing 



As I say nothing as far as like school and controversy the 
school m so many ways was so isolated There were no black 
students in the school It was even very unusual to have Jewish 
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students m the school This was really an isolated thing and 
again it s only sort of in retrospect At the time I just didn t even 
think about it or realize that somehow that probably there were all 
kinds of restrictions that probably may well have existed in 
law as well as in practice But at the time it was just the 
community and now looking back I as I say realize that these 
suburban enclaves outside of New York City were very very 
isolated 

CASTANEDA You did go into the city fairly often it sounds like 
ALPERT Yes 

CASTANEDA Did you have a sense of here s another world 9 
ALPERT Yes and the other thing is I had a woman who was actually 

I m not sure if she was actually really related to my mother or if 
she was just She was always called Aunt Ruth but I think that 
she was actually sort of a friend of my mother s family who lived 
up m the Harlem area and was involved with the Riverside 
Church which was kind of a church that was very involved m 
providing equal rights and opportunities that was later m high 
school and saw people who were actually working on doing 



things for poor people and working on providing opportunity up 
near Columbia University But I think that was one of the first 
times I was sort of aware of a bigger world outside my own 
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CASTANEDA 


ALPERT 


CASTANEDA 


At that point in your life did you think about what you might be 
doing ten or twenty years in the future 9 Did you think about a 
career 9 

I don t think I really did I thought that I might well teach I 
think but I didn t have any really concrete ideas on what sort of 
steps I would take or where I d be headed When I was a senior m 
high school my parents moved from New York to San Diego and 
so because I was going to be in my last year of school my parents 
actually agreed to let me stay back for the school year with friends 
of the family so I stayed behind and finished high school there 
and then it was sort of with the understanding that I would come 
to the West Coast then to go to college 

I had a lot of times thought that I would go to perhaps an 
Eastern girls school because on the East Coast again that was 
fairly common and when I came out to look at schools out here I 
realized that I didn t want to go to a great big university I should 
say my high school only had like 650 kids 
What was the name of that 9 


ALPERT 


Horace Greeley High School 
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CASTANEDA 

ALPERT 


M ALPERT 

CASTANEDA 

ALPERT 


Were you involved in student government m high school? 

I continued to be involved in student government Yes I was 
involved in all kinds of school activities I was a cheerleader and 
I was on a lot of girls sports teams That was kind of an unusual 
thing about my high school I ve thought about that as I thought 
about things that I ve done in recent years in promoting women s 
ability to actually participate in sports in a meaningful way For 
my generation at a time when most girls didn t have any chance 
to be on there were no girls sports teams This school did 
have women s sports teams 

Now they weren t treated equally with boys teams because 
like the women s hockey team—we d play field hockey—would 
have four games you would get on a bus and you had a uniform 
and you went and you played other schools where the boys had a 
whole full season 

And you were athlete of the year [Interjection] 

Thank you What sports were you 

I played field hockey and I played women s basketball which 
I ve also tried to explain to people in this day and age because in 
women s basketball in those days the court was divided and you 
could only dribble twice and then you had to pass it down to the 


other side 
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CASTANEDA 

ALPERT 


CASTANEDA 

ALPERT 


CASTANEDA 

ALPERT 


Really 

You re too young to know this And you tell young people this 
and they just look at you because you see now women play 
basketball just like men and they do But it was literally thought 
that girls couldn t do that They wouldn t be able to actually 
dribble all the way down the court or shoot a jump shot so three 
girls stood on one end and three girls stood on the other and then 
you could take two dribbles So one group of girls were guards 
and one group of girls shot 
Interesting 

So I played basketball and I played volleyball and I played tennis 
and as I say even though we certainly didn t have equality with 
the boys sports For its time it gave me the opportunity to 
participate in teams That s something that I actually think is an 
incredibly valuable learning lesson and a very important skill and 
for lots of girls of my generation they grew up with never having 
that as something they could do So as I say at least I had some 
opportunity to do those kinds of things 

So participating on a team really showed you a different sort of 
way of relating to people I guess 

It did Again I ve seen so many times people talk about men 


having always had these opportunities of understanding what it is 
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to be part of a team what it is to try and wm what it is to learn to 
lose how to actually work together with people and the 
camaraderie and the whole kind of feeling it gives you to be part 
of a team and so for a lot of girls it wasn t until more like the 
seventies before they began to have some of those opportunities 
and it was really even later than that before equity really came 
with Title IX So I think that was an important part of my 
upbringing and the opportunities that I had that other girls 
probably didn t have 

Was that something you thought about at the time differences m 
opportunity for girls and boys 7 

I didn t realize it at that time I didn t think about the fact 
And again now I look back and I think why did the girls field 
hockey team get to play four games and the boys football game 
get like ten 7 I guess I thought I was lucky that we had sports and 
you looked at other schools that didn t have anything for girls 
But now again looking back and realizing it really was true that 
women didn t have those same kinds of opportunity that the male 
students had 

Yes and that s the way the world was You don t even question 


it when 
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Right At that time in my life I didn t really question it But I felt 
like when I ve tried to look at other things going to a small 
school I think is very beneficial I mean at least it was for me 
because in a school that size if you want to participate you have 
real opportunities because there aren t that many students You 
don t have to be a star to participate in the athletic things Again 
you could be a part of the student government There were clubs 
There were different opportunities for you to be a part of things 
and I always loved school activities I liked people and I enjoyed 
being a part of activities and so I signed up for all kinds of things 
and really liked to participate As I say when you only have 650 
kids basically you know all the kids You have the opportunity 
You don t have to be I mean even for a boy you didn t have 
to be somebody who was going to make a profession out of 
football to be able to participate in the high school football team 
Were you actually in student government m high school 9 
I was I was a class officer for I think in ninth and tenth grade 
my class and then I was on the judiciary which sort of meted out 
the rules and regulations of the school for the last two years I was 
there 

Then we had something called Leader Corps which the 
women athletic director had formed actually sort of run women s 
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athletics in the school and again I think she saw that and she was 
probably way ahead of her time She saw that as a way of giving 
girls opportunities in leadership that they might not otherwise 
have 

But m student government I never felt that you couldn t run 
for things because you were a female I think there was at least in 
our school pretty good equity I think early on there might have 
times when people said to be class president you have to be a boy 
but that really pretty much disappeared and anybody could 
participate who wanted to and you didn t have to the girl be the 
secretary and the boy be the president kind of thing That had 
gone away 

It sounds like there were enough opportunities so you didn t really 
think you were held back or something 
Yes exactly Exactly 

In the experience with the school judiciary were there any 
instances or episodes or instances that were difficult 9 
I think it was a little difficult because you actually were setting 
up discipline for other students and so this idea of fairness and a 
full hearing and knowing that you were actually going to make 
some unpopular you were going to punish students from time 
to time There were some people who actually chose not to be 
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and didn t want to be involved in the judiciary because they 
didn t want the responsibility of having to do that with their peers 
I can t think of terribly giant problems They tended to be 
smoking in the bathroom or leaving campus before the end of the 
school day Again maybe a simpler time We weren t talking 
about children having weapons on campus or terrible fights or 
those kinds of things Instead it was a little bit more of the more 
mundane But again they seemed to us to be serious and again 
you would have to potentially punish somebody who was your 
friend and you had to understand that that was what your duty 
was You couldn t let the fact that they were your pal stop your 
from doing what needed to be done 
CASTANEDA Was your dad a coach at the same high school? 

ALPERT Yes he was 

CASTANEDA So how was that 9 

ALPERT That was very challenging [laughs] I always thought it was 

lucky that I was a good student and a well behaved student and 
my sister who was just a year and a half behind me also was a 
good We were both well behaved kids My younger sister 
left before she had actually gotten into high school and in a small 
town where everybody does know you and everybody knows all 
the teachers it was a little bit of a challenge We always joked 
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that maybe boys wouldn t go out with us because they were afraid 
of the coach And my father was a very popular coach but he 
was a very stem disciplinarian so he was always considered a 
very tough person and you didn t want to get on his bad side and 
you didn t want to cause trouble But as I say fortunately we 
were well behaved in school and we were involved in school and 
so other than occasionally kind of being embarrassed that our 
father was the coach there mostly we did relatively well 
I guess the only other thing was again because we didn t 
have a lot of money where most all of the other people m the 
town were relatively wealthy people for us a second car was 
My father had bought a Jeep but I m talking about like an army 
Jeep that had no side windows m it and he had bought it I think 
from a kid for like a hundred dollars and that s what he used to 
get himself back and forth to school so that my mother could have 
the other car So we used to have to ride to school in this Jeep 
and I can remember wanting to sort of hide someplace where no 
one would see us But there was no way because everybody 
knew that this was the coach s car and that we were m the back 
seat of it We had no heat and everything else But as I say it 
would have been difficult I think if I were a rebellious teenager 
but since I wasn t I think it worked out okay 
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Did you mind seeing your dad occasionally^ 

No The other thing was I guess maybe because again he 
coached the boys and taught the boys I didn t actually deal with 
him on a regular basis So I think it actually worked out okay 
And I m sure for some kids if their parents are teachers m then- 
school especially in those high school years it could be tough 
My mother always said I was a terrible terrible little child 
My mother actually tied me to a clothesline to keep me like on a 
line kind of like a dog to run up and down so that I would stay m 
the yard because I just ran all over the place and was so 
hyperactive and I think that I from time to time bit other 
children and just was very difficult and she said literally until the 
time I went to kindergarten where somehow it just sort of seemed 
once I had an activity once I had something to keep me busy I 
was fine So she always joked that I had my hard years from zero 
to five and that my teenage years were compared with a lot of 
teenagers probably pretty easy both for her and for me 
It sounds like you put some of that energy into reading 
Yes I think that s really true My mother said she didn t realize 
actually that when I got to kindergarten the kindergarten teacher 
said that I could read and my mother said Oh I thought she just 
memorized all the stuff you know when we would read books 
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But the teacher said No no she s actually reading And I 
think that really is true Once I realized I could channel my 
energy into things that I enjoyed doing then I stopped needing to 
be tied to a clothesline anymore [laughs] 

Were there high school teachers who were a big influence on you 
at that point 9 

Yes I had an English teacher and this is awful now I can t think 
of what her name was who I think just helped me as far as my 
writing but I think the teacher that probably influenced me the 
most was a man named Mr Meredith The thing about the 
teachers in Chappaqua was here where you had this very probably 
Republican conservative really homogeneous community that 
lived there a number of the teachers lived in the community but a 
number of other teachers actually came m even from New York 
City I mean actually came in from farther distances and had a 
much broader perspective Mr Meredith I had him for a regular 
social studies class but then I had him for a Latin American 
history class and it was actually when the Cuban invasion 
occurred I always will remember him first of all explaining 
about the poverty in Latin America about the fact that we were 
supporting dictators there And then when the invasion occurred 
everybody said that the United States had nothing to do with it 
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and he of course from the first moment said Of course we had 
everything to do with it which is sort of a heresy But of 
course he was right 

So we had teachers I think who opened or at least tried to 
open our eyes to the fact that the United States wasn t always 
right and that there was a broader perspective than this little 
homogeneous town where things were pretty idyllic and we 
weren t facing a lot of the issues whether they be civil rights 
issues or whether they be foreign relations issues So I think I 
always look back on that as thinking for the first time that But 
even though you love your country you have to understand that 
your country hasn t always been pursuing the right policies and 
that things need to be corrected and need to be changed And I 
think before that I had no sense that we weren t perfect 
How about in high school friends 7 Did you develop really close 
friendships 9 

I had a lot of girlfriends and we sort of had a group and again in 
this little town an awful lot of the people I came to the school 
in fourth grade to the school district in the fourth grade There 
were a lot of kids who actually began in kindergarten and went all 
the way through twelfth grade so an awful lot of people who were 
my friends in high school had kind of been my friends from the 
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time I was eight or nine years old Girlfriends that I All of 
them participated in sports with me They all were active again 
active in some part of school activities A couple I was 
cheerleader with some of them Other ones like played as I say 
on spoils teams So yes I had a very nice group of girlfriends 
I m not a person who sort of has like one best friend I 
enjoyed lots of different people and that s kind of how I ve 
always been So there s not somebody that I ve like kept up with 
for all of these years but more it was sort of kind of a group thing 
and actually a group of boys as well that we did a lot of things 
with and kind of this same group who as I say kind of went from 
when they were actually elementary school kids all the way 
through high school there 
Why did your parents move to California 7 
My father decided he wanted I think a different opportunity and 
so as they looked at different places around the country and I 
think we didn t really know anything about San Diego they were 
looking for I think a nice climate and a nice city I think they 
actually thought about Florida and thought about San Diego He 
received a job offer out here at a high school m San Diego and 
then when they began to explore it turned out that there were two 


men that he had served m the navy with who actually turned out to 



live out here They came out to visit they really liked the area 
and so that s what made them decide to move out 
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By this time my brother was just three and one sister was just 
a year behind me in school and then again the other one was just 
going into junior high school and so I think they realized there 
was not going to be a perfect time to move So when this came up 
and they liked the area they decided to move out here 
CASTANEDA So that was very thoughtful of them to let you stay and I can 
certainly imagine you wanted to 
ALPERT I did 

CASTANEDA How did that situation work? 

ALPERT It was certainly difficult for my parents and I think they struggled 

over it but they realized And it was hard for my sister who 
was just another year behind because they said No we can t let 
you stay back for two years As I say it was sort of on this 
condition that I would come to the West Coast for school after 
high school 

We had friends of the family who said that their older 
daughter was off to college and so there would be space for me 
and who very generously let me come and stay there I was able 
to go back to California for Christmas and for Easter so in some 
ways it was almost like going to college I guess a year early 
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That was sort of the time I was gone I think it was important to 
me to It s very hard your senior year to go and switch to a 
new school on the other side of the country and the thing that I 
did find when we came I came for the summertime before I 
went back for my senior year and it just really was culture shock 
I mean the West Coast and the East Coast seemed very very 
different to me Now you couldn t pay me to go back to move 
back to the East Coast I love to go visit But at the time it was 
like holy cow this is just like I can t believe it was so different 
So I think it would have been very hard 

Again my parents felt I had a safe place to be My mother s 
sister lived close by back East so that I had a place to go and do 
things on weekends I do think for me it was veiy positive for me 
to be able to stay back It was hard on my parents but as I say I 
think it worked out well for me 

Were there children in the family that you stayed with 9 
Yes and in fact their youngest daughter was actually a friend of 
my sister s so she was just one year behind me so I had 
somebody to head off to school with and to do all of that so yes 
that was good 


CASTANEDA Let me change the tapes 



[End Tape 1 Side A] 
[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 
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CASTANEDA Before we leave your high school in New York is there anything 
else you d like to talk about or mention that we haven t covered 9 
Influences people 9 

ALPERT I can t think of anything particular 

CASTANEDA You were talking about the differences between East Coast and 
California New York and California Could you talk a little bit 
more about that 9 What were some of your impressions of 
California 9 

ALPERT Yes This idea of laidback California really did seem to be true 

When I got here I thought people didn t I mean from some of 
the superficial things like people didn t seem to I didn t think 
dress appropriately when they went places I couldn t believe 
how casual everything was And I guess there s sort of a 
snobbery of East Coast people who just think nothing s quite as 
good out on the West Coast and maybe especially then 
It was really at a time when California was just about to 


overtake New York in population when we came out I think it 
actually occurred that year People were just I think beginning to 
be more aware The other thing is San Diego still—and this is in 
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the early sixties—San Diego was very much still kind of a sleepy 
navy town It didn t have as many other things going for it 
I remember going down to Tijuana which again seemed in 
many ways an awful place but sort of incredibly exciting that you 
could actually drive to another country within twenty minutes of 
where you lived But yes so it didn t seem sophisticated and it 
didn t seem sort of as grown up I guess as the East Coast Some 
of it you felt that things were better on the East Coast Later I 
think as time went on I realized it was that they were different 
and not better or worse They re just different and there s good 
things about both places 

Did you have impressions of California before you saw it 9 
I think the kinds of things were TV kinds of things where you 
thought about movie stars and beaches surfers and smog and 
freeways things again sort of unheard of on the East Coast I 
remember though even flying into San Diego and just seeing all 
the palm trees We arrived in San Diego m the summer and it 
was so brown and the landscape and everything seemed so desert 
like and I think that that kind of surprised me 

But then the other side would be then we would drive My 
parents lived inland in San Diego and we would drive over to the 
beach and you would be in La Jolla at this absolutely 
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wonderfully beautiful beach And as I say Mexico was down the 
road and so it was sort of exotic I guess maybe was the other 
side of it but just not like the East Coast 
Had you already applied and been accepted to college when you 
came out 9 

I hadn t when we moved out for the summer but I looked at 
schools I talked to a number of teachers back on the East Coast 
and I had had a teacher who had gone to USC and really touted 
USC But on the College Bowl that same year Pomona College 
had You don t remember the College Bowl do you 9 It was a 
contest and it would have colleges and if they could win for four 
weeks in a row then they would be a champion and that didn t 
happen very often They d often be defeated by another college 
team 

Pomona College which was something that I hadn t ever even 
heard of went four weeks in a row and won the College Bowl 
and then as I began to investigate was a small liberal arts school 
I went to look at [U]SC and I went to look at UCLA and they 
both just were sort of so overwhelming to me and so big and 
when I went out to see Pomona and Redlands and some of the 
small schools out there in the Los Angeles area they had little 
campuses and they reminded me more of the East Coast and they 
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seemed to be a good size because they weren t that much bigger 
really than my high school So I applied to UCLA and to Pomona 
and to Redlands but realized that I was hoping that I would 
actually be able to go to one of the smaller schools and not go to a 
big university 

One thing I want to go back to in high school the one thing I 
thought of was one of the things about the school district that I 
was m was really the quality of the high school education which 
by the time I came out here and talked to students from a lot of 
California schools again I felt that the quality of the education I 
received m high school really was a great deal higher It didn t 
work well for all kids because they literally they just sort of 
ignored the idea that there would be people who would want like 
vocational training and things like that It was literally more than 
90 percent of the students went on to college 

So I was always in advanced placement classes I took four 
years of math in three years They accelerated a lot They gave 
you the opportunity to be in accelerated classes and also they had 
seven periods a day so that I had four years of French and two 
years of Spanish and four years of history and three years of 
science Because of the way the day was scheduled and because it 
was long enough and had enough periods you were actually able 
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to fit m really a wide variety of classes of academic classes and 
so I felt that for somebody who was interested in moving on to 
college it was a great high school If you had other talents and 
were going in another direction it really wouldn t have been the 
place for you But for me it gave me I think a very good 
background and better than a lot of my counterparts 
And you realized that in retrospect it sounds like 
That it really was And again I don t know how many other 
schools offered those kinds of opportunities Obviously in a 
homogeneous community you have a better opportunity to focus 
one direction and because they were focused that way and they 
did I think a very good job m their college preparatory work 
So then I got into Pomona College and again at that time m 
California what is now the Cal Grant Program I think was called 
the California Scholarship I m not exactly sure what the name of 
it was but basically the amount of money you got if you were 
going to a private college paid for your tuition and so for my 
parents who didn t have a lot of money and I was going to need 
to get help the fact that it paid for my whole tuition basically 
meant that it would cost my parents the same as UCLA I could 
pick whether to go to the small college or to go to the public 
university because living was what was going to have to be paid 
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and not the tuition because again in those days California was 
really m its glory days as far as the opportunity it was providing in 
its public universities with just the small fees which really were 
very small But this California Scholarship Program—and I got a 
California scholarship—enabled me then to choose Pomona 
which is what I did 

Eventually you did major in governmental studies What were 
you planning to do when you first started 9 
I had grown interested because I think of a sort of confluence of 
things I think President Kennedy being president and sort of 
inspiring young people and then these teachers that I had had in 
history and social studies had made me just interested m history 
and government and so that was sort of I figured my direction 
And again it wasn t so much a plan of what I was going to do it 
was more that I was going to a liberal arts school and these were 
the kind of subject areas that I liked so that that seemed to be the 
direction that I was going to go 

When I was a freshman then in November of that year 
President Kennedy was killed and again it s one of those things 
that I will always know just where I was just when I heard it For 
young people probably for people today 9/11 is a similar thing 
where it s just so profound in how it affects you But that was 
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maybe a sad reality of that time but again tied m with the same 
thing where he had sort of made the ultimate sacrifice and he had 
asked everybody in the country to be doing things to improve the 
country so that kind of I think inspired me a little bit more 
And then the second semester I met my husband who had 
been on a Washington semester the first semester That was one 
of the things Pomona offered was besides going to other 
countries they also offered this semester back in Washington He 
was a government major and so he had been back in 
Washington He probably even more than all of these teachers 
then began to influence me in participating more in being more 
interested in what was happening because when he came back 
we now were m the time of the civil rights struggle 

One of the first things we did was with a whole group of 
students go on a bus down to Watts and register voters For me 
that was so mind boggling because I came from such a sheltered 
environment that I had lived in and even Pomona is a little small 
town and a kind of a sheltered little town But to actually go to 
Watts and register voters when most of my life I d never even 
known a person who was black let alone been in the middle of a 
black community He was involved with the model United 
Nations They decided to hold a mock convention for a 
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presidential election and so I got involved and just got more 
tuned into a lot of those activities at that point 

Then the following year was my husband s senior year and 
when he was going to be leaving he and I got married and headed 
off by the end of my second year then headed off and he went to 
work for a year 
In'? 

We were up m Riverside He went to work for Texaco Oil 
Company and after he worked for them for about a month he 
said This is a really awful job This is not what I want to do the 
rest of my life We ve got to figure something else out And he 
looked at going to graduate school or to law school and he 
decided that he would go to law school So he applied to UCLA 
where he got into law school So we basically spent that year 
saving all our money and by this time we had a child our oldest 
child so we spent all our time saving our money for the year and 
then we moved to Long Beach where his parents lived We 
moved in with his parents and I went to work for the telephone 
company and he went to school at UCLA 

After six months living with his parents we then moved out to 
student housing by UCLA which we d been on a waiting list for 
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that So I spent the next three years working for the telephone 
company in Compton and in Culver City m Los Angeles 
What were you doing for the telephone company 9 
I was a service representative I don t know if everybody even 
knows what a service representative is In those days the 
telephone company was a monopoly and the service 
representative was basically the person who took your order who 
called you if you didn t pay your bill who just took care of all of 
your issues with the telephone company 

I ve often told people it may have been the very best training 
for being a politician Again because the telephone company was 
a monopoly and lots of people hated them but there was this long 
training about how to actually deal with people and how to 
provide customer service the timeliness of your service the 
customer was always right how to keep records of the calls that 
you made to people and the things that you had done for them 
how to actually call and ask people to pay their bills when they 
didn t 

Oh you had to do that too 9 

Yes you d do all the bill collecting and so I always felt that that 
was actually a good training for almost anything in life actually 
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to learn how to provide service to people So I did that for three 
years as I say while my husband was in law school 

Living in student housing was a great time It s one of those 
times in your life when you re poor but you re poor with all other 
people who are striving to get a better education and move on 
with their lives and because of it that s a very different kind of 
poverty than poverty that you feel like you re going to be stuck m 
for the rest of your life or you don t know how you re going to get 
out of it Instead it s the fact that you have to share babysitters or 
take turns and that you have to eat hamburger every night and 
those kinds of things but you re really doing it for a purpose plus 
you ve got fascinating neighbors You ve got interesting people 
who are living around you who are all m the same situation who 
also had kids (where) the husband or the wife was off to school 
So anyway I actually thought it was a good time m your life that I 
really look back on fondly 
CASTANEDA There s a sense of community 

ALPERT Yes there really is so it was a nice feeling UCLA is up in 

Westwood and student housing wasn t in Westwood because I m 
sure they couldn t afford to have student housing in Westwood, 
but it was down in West Los Angeles not that far down the 
freeway Even as I go by today where they have now rebuilt it 
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they still have the student housing there on both sides of the 
freeway As I say it was sort of good times 

I think then as again Michael was interested m politics I 
found that when Robert Kennedy was running for president what 
I did and it wasn t that I did any big deal thing but I would take 
my little girl and we would go to the Kennedy headquarters and I 
would lick envelopes or I would pass out fliers door to door and 
do just the little campaign kind of work that people do that 
grassroots volunteers do because I enjoyed And by that time 
I was completely convinced that I was a Democrat 

I was still too young to vote because that was still the time 
when you had to be twenty one when you actually had to be 
twenty one to vote It wasn t that I was a real activist or did 
anything monumental or giant or anything m politics but I knew 
that I just liked to kind of be involved in those kinds of things 
CASTANEDA Did you finish 4 ? 

ALPERT I didn t finish college When my husband finished law school he 

went to work for a Los Angeles law firm and so we moved to a 
house that we rented not actually too far from where we lived but 
down in the Culver City area and where we now thought 
ourselves to be so rich we could hardly believe it and I quit my 
job at the telephone company 
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By this time our daughter was almost four and the thing that I 
found right away for me is that We lived in a neighborhood 
that was kind of a mixed neighborhood kind of on the periphery 
of Culver City and there was a nearby elementary school and one 
of the things I found is that I started going up and volunteering at 
the elementary school Again I just sort of knew that I needed 
some sort of purpose I needed to do something and that seemed 
a kind of a natural to be able to go up where there were young 
children that I could go and just be a helper there m the classroom 
Then by the time our daughter went to kindergarten I signed 
up to be a room mother I think a lot of that actually comes from 
my mother who we didn t talk a lot about because my mother 
always did stuff She always was somebody s room mother She 
sort of took turns being part of whatever we did as kids and so it 
sort of seemed that when your child went to school that was kind 
of what you were supposed to do 

So I signed on to be a room mother and I signed on to be a 
traffic monitor and watch the kids cross the street By this time 
we had another daughter so I joined the PTA and I would again 
be able to take the little one the baby over in a stroller because 
we lived where I could walk to the school bring the baby over m 
the stroller to the PTA meetings 
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Those still were pretty much the days where parental 
involvement wasn t at all meant to be a part of the education 
process It was meant to provide the cookies and to see to it that 
there was safe street crossing and to take care of the ancillary 
things as opposed to being a helper of the teacher m the 
classroom At least in the school we were in that just sort of 
didn t exist Because this was 1970 and so I don t think that that 
really existed 

Then as soon as my oldest one I think was m first grade I 
signed on to be a Bluebird leader which was the little Campfire 
Girls Those are like Brownies and I signed on to be a Bluebird 
leader and again just kept doing PTA taking on new PTA jobs 
gradually taking on more responsibility with the PTA 
Let me ask you while you re raising your daughters and 
volunteering at the school in these activities there s the 
assassination of RFK the Watts riots Vietnam things you d been 
influenced by earlier What are you thinking about when you hear 
them 9 

The assassination of RFK because my husband had actually done 
some work on the campaign as you know again as a lawyer or a 
legal student volunteer and that was really sort of a horrifying 
thing I also will always remember just where I was when Martin 
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Luther King [Jr ] when they announced on the radio that he had 
been killed Then the Vietnam War So there s all of this really 
unrest in the nation and all of these things moving forward And 
while they influenced me but I felt like unlike other people my 
age who probably were still in school or on to graduate school 
who maybe marched on Selma or who protested someplace I had 
already become a wife and a mother and involved in sort of the 
day to day and while I took the side of the people who were 
doing these things I didn t go protest the war I didn t go march 
on Selma But I think that my husband and I continued and both 
of us feeling the same way about the direction the country was 
going and siding with the people in the Civil Rights Movement 
and the people who were protesting the war but not really doing 
anything I can t say that there was anything specific that I did or 
was involved in 

But I think it continued to move me in the way of being more 
I guess liberal I guess I m not sure that liberal is actually the 
right word but caring about social justice I guess maybe is a 
better way But as I say I can t look back and say that I did 
anything specific 

At that point did you think maybe m the future you d become 


involved m politics 7 
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I didn t I more thought I was living as I say a pretty traditional 
life and I knew that I would keep being involved in school issues 
and in my children s issues but I hadn t thought beyond that 
Then we had our third child our third daughter and by this 
time I now was becoming the president of the PTA when 
Michael s law firm opened an office down here m San Diego So 
m 1976 then we moved down to the San Diego area which was 
very nice in so many ways My parents lived here My 
grandmother who was still alive lived here Michael s sister 
lived here And we loved the idea of moving out of Los Angeles 
and coming down to San Diego 

We moved up into this North County area into the Solana 
Beach area where again I was at another school site but 
continued to do the same things that I had done before But here 
what started to change is that by that tune schools were actually 
looking for parents to do something more than make the cookies 
and even the laws were beginning to change at the state level that 
the state was going to be sending you money so you had to have a 
site council to actually decide how to spend it 

I have to go back to one thing back at the phone company that 
I had forgotten, which actually turns out to be important m later 
times When I worked for the phone company I worked my later 
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years in Culver City and in Culver City after the invasion of 
Cuba there was the influx of Cubans who left Cuba Most of 
them settled m Florida but there was a small group of Cubans 
who actually came to the West Los Angeles area and again as a 
small group would come then their relatives would come They 
would come to the phone company to order telephone service and 
there was nobody in our office who spoke Spanish I had had two 
years of high school Spanish and so I sort of became the person 
who would go out and speak to the people m Spanish and help 
them with their phone orders and so gradually my Spanish began 
to improve a little bit and the people were very kind and you 
speak the same vocabulary over and over 

It then became an interest of mine that I continued to try and 
take Spanish classes and learn how to speak a little better and 
then m San Diego where there are so many who speak Spanish 
and truthfully it tended to be obviously people who cleaned 
your homes or people who were gardeners but there were a 
variety of people where you actually had a chance to use your 
Spanish so I kept speaking Spanish 

So I 11 get back to this So I realized that I was actually 
interested in the school arena I was interested in more than just 
m baking cookies and so I was appointed to the site council I 
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had a friend who was on the school board so I spent time talking 
with her about the things that were going on And then came the 
wave of bilingual education and this school district decided that 
they would actually run a bilingual program They were going to 
try and actually run a real bilingual program where English 
speaking kids actually learned to speak Spanish because Solana 
Beach was about 80 percent a middle class community with a lot 
of professors a lot of UCSD faculty people and other 
professional people and then had this small enclave of an area 
which had been settled by Mexican railroad workers m the 
twenties and many generations of Mexicans but had both lots of 
people who were here illegally as well as third generation people 
who were there but who lived in a small area here and so they 
decided you needed to offer a bilingual program 

I became more and more interested in bilingual education and 
in supporting these kids getting a decent education and so they 
put me on the bilingual advisory committee which again I think 
under state law at that time was required that you actually had to 
have parents [Interruption - family pet] 

I think again I saw a kind of a local social justice issue of trying to 
provide a proper education for these kids and fighting kind of for 
bilingual education which in the long run it didn t work as well 
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as I think any of us hoped but I was one of the people who 
pushed for doing a bilingual program here because this school 
district didn t get money because it didn t have enough kids to 
actually qualify for funding but it had enough that it needed to do 
something to make education work for these kids So I used to 
volunteer in the classroom where my youngest daughter was 
which again had the bilingual program and as I say I was on the 
bilingual advisory committee 
What was the name of that school 9 
Solana Vista and it s the Solana Beach School District 
Then I guess that leads into being elected to the school board 
Eventually Again I was very active m the PTA and involved m 
those activities and I coached soccer and I was a Brownie leader 
but eventually the school district had some arguments over 
boundaries of who should go to which school It s a very tiny 
little district and it actually had K through three schools and four 
through six 

I got involved in being on a committee that tried to resolve 
that issue and it wound up being a controversial issue because it 
wound up having racial overtones as far was where the Hispanic 
children were going to go to school After I was involved m that 
I think people saw me as a person who might again want to go 
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further And this school board this is not like Sacramento City or 
San Diego City or L A City This is a little district of nine 
hundred kids where to be elected to the school board you need to 
have been involved m the school community and you don t 
actually spend money on a campaign and you don t send out 
things You talk to people or sometimes you volunteer and no one 
else would even run 

But there was an appointment process One of the board 
members left and there was an appointment process I applied for 
the appointment and I was not chosen by the appointment 
process but it made me think As I had to write down why I 
wanted to be appointed to this term it made me think about that I 
really did want to be a member of the school board and that the 
next time that there was an election I would go ahead and stand 
for election So that s what I wound up doing because the 
appointment was temporary until the next election and so there 
was an unexpired term So I ran for this really what was only a 
two year term at that point I ran for that and I didn t have any 
opposition actually running Because it was a foregone 
conclusion then that I would win they actually allowed me four 
months early to begin to attend board meetings not as a voting 
member but so that I could actually learn to do the job 
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So this was 1983 9 

So that was 1983 And then it turned out because of a change m 
law where they decided that school board elections should be 
held in conceit with other elections so that they weren t actually 
so small and so expensive for school districts they shouldn t be 
held on odd years they should be held on even years when you re 
more likely to tie into either local or state and national elections I 
wound up with an extra year a third year instead of just two on 
that term and then ran for reelection and was reelected So I 
wound up actually serving seven years on the school board 
Did you have a daughter in school during this whole period 9 
I did Yes I did But this is an elementary school district and so 
by the time I was actually leaving my last child was gone from 
the elementary school district and had moved on to the high 
school district 

So during the seven years that I was on the board I think that 
we didn t have terrible controversies We had a board that 
worked well together Now when I look back and think people 
will often say it was so unusual for you to be a Democrat in really 
this Republican area But people didn t know people s political 
affiliations It was genuinely about schools And when I now 
look back and I think about how conservative some of the people 
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probably really are or if they had thought I was to them so liberal 
we wouldn t have voted the same way in partisan elections but 
we didn t have any troubles on the school related issues 
We were a lucky district m that we re a basic aid district 
which is funded in a different way than most other school 
districts because it receives its own property tax base and that 
was better than what we would have been getting from state 
money and so financially we were m better shape than a lot of 
other districts a lot of committed parents and again a lot of 
parents who were well educated themselves 

During the time that I was there we were able to expand a 
preschool We were actually able to start an infant care center 
We were beginning to grow and we were beginning to actually 
have to deal with facilities issues but again we were in relatively 
good shape on that as well because we had joined forces with two 
other districts in how we were dealing with the facilities needs 
that were occurring kind of out in this area here 

So I think we were able to actually really kind of focus in on 
education issues and not sort of peripheral We didn t have a lot 
of side issues and so we really spent time trying to make the 
education better for all of the kids and prepare for the future 
growth that was coming and kind of get ourselves ready for that 
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Over those seven years I served with a variety of people but 
again I would say we were very fortunate in that most decisions 
that the board made wound up being five zero Mostly there was 
agreement and we were able to come to consensus and not have 
any really terrible dissention that you sometimes see on some 
school boards 

It s interesting your not having the sort of partisan politics play a 
role because it really focused on education and that s what 
matters 

Yes And in a small school district people didn t get on the 
school board because they next wanted to be m some partisan 
office You now see people who join larger school boards 
because they hope to be elected to the Assembly or they want to 
be a congressperson at some time and they often wind up doing 
that But m little school boards that wasn t true It really was 
people who I can t think of anyone who wasn t a parent 
They may have stayed on the board longer than their children 
were in the school district but they all started out kind of with that 
as why they began to serve on the school board 
We are close to the end of this tape and I don t know how you re 


doing on time Do you want to 
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ALPERT Up to you We can if you want to do another ten or fifteen 

minutes or if you think this is a good break time 
CASTANEDA It s a pretty good break time unless there s anything we want to 
go back and cover There might be Why don 11 just start 
another tape and maybe we won t go anywhere with it but 
ALPERT And maybe I 11 just do a few more things sort of with that part of 

time 

[End Tape 1 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side A] 

ALPERT With my three children all in school by this time besides school 

activities as I looked for other things that I wanted to do I for the 
fun of it played tennis on a regular basis and did that a couple of 
days a week but also I coached my kids soccer teams and was a 
Brownie leader because I enjoyed those and again I thought with 
the soccer team I thought here I was with three daughters and 
they were having a chance to participate in team sports from an 
early age 

CASTANEDA Was your dad able to see you coaching 9 
ALPERT Yes he was and I think he got a kick out of that that I would be 

doing that And again I think my mother because I was 
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volunteering and my father because I was involved m athletics I 
think both of them they were pleased by that 

But I also signed up I saw that there was a program that 
was going to be started called Voices for Children It was a 
program to help children in foster care and it was co sponsored 
by the auxiliary of the Bar Association as well as the Junior 
League to run training What you would do is you would be a 
court appointed special advocate to volunteer to help a child who 
no longer lived in their home but lived in foster care because 
basically the contention was that social workers had such a heavy 
caseload that in the most difficult cases they really didn t have 
time to try and figure out what was best for the child 

This program had been started I think some other places m 
the country and San Diego was starting one and so I signed up to 
be m the first class of that and then got trained so that I could be 
an advocate Basically what you did is you took a case at a time 
and you were an advocate for a foster child So I did that The 
same period of time that I was on the school board I was doing 
that and I was also involved with United Cerebral Palsy raising 
money for United Cerebral Palsy 
Wliy did you get involved with that one 7 
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ALPERT That was not for really an altruistic motive That was because I 

had a friend who was involved and she wanted me to come with 
her to one of the meetings and then I just found myself sort of 
drawn to the disabled community which wasn t something I 
really knew very much or had been very much involved m 
United Cerebral Palsy actually did work primarily with adults 
because it was for people who were no longer served by the public 
school system and so it was sheltered workshops and how to find 
proper living for them And so I got involved with them as I say 
but that was more because my friend and she was involved with 
the group because her friend had called her and so it was one of 
those kinds of things So those were what my life was like at that 
point still a variety of volunteer activities 

My husband and I were very interested m travel and I had a 
friend who owned a travel agency and so I became an outside 
sales representative for a travel agent but my husband always 
joked that the only people I ever sold anything to were us and a 
couple of our friends But it got me involved to learn about 
different places and look up different things and so I did that kind 
of part time as well at that point 


CASTANEDA And all of your daughters are off in high school or beyond 
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ALPERT At this time everybody now is off to high school off to college 

off to the beyond and my youngest daughter is now in her end 
years in high school so that s kind of where things are So that 
probably is actually a good time to break 
CASTANEDA Okay 
[End of Tape 2 Side A] 

[End of Session 1] 
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[Session 2 August 16 2005] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side A] 

CASTANEDA It s August 16 th and we re continuing our interview with Senator 
Dede Alpert 

We had left off talking about your involvement with the 
school board and now I think we re moving into the next phase of 
your career 

ALPERT Yes During those last years as our children were getting older 

and moving on to the next stage m their lives my husband and I 
began to get back involved in politics in kind of a different way 
this go round because by this time my [husband] was a successful 
lawyer in town and we began to be asked to of course donate 
money to people and we got involved with a group of people who 
were supporting Democratic candidates and a lot of federal 
candidates and a lot of people running for statewide office So we 
supported Leo McCarthy when he was running for lieutenant 
governor and Gray Davis when he was running for controller and 
as I say a number of different candidates 
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We would attend events and gradually that led to 
Democrats had been a very small minority of people in San 
Diego San Diego was always thought of as a very Republican 
stronghold and I think people often talked about San Diego m the 
same breath as they talked about Orange County that these were 
the very conservative Republican counties and that San Diego 
was filled with a lot of military and retired military and people 
didn t think there really were veiy many Democrats m town 
But even by the late eighties there was beginning to be a core 
of Democrats It wasn t a large group but there were a core of 
people and because there weren t a lot of successes in local 
elections they did tend to support people m federal elections We 
had one congressperson from here but tended to work on some of 
the other issues So as I say we became involved with that 
So in 1989 when I was finishing up my time on the school 
board m early 1990 the local assemblywoman m the area where 
we lived was getting herself m all kinds of trouble 
And what was her name'? 

[Joyce F ] Sunny Mojonmer She had been the assemblywoman 
for eight years from this area She was a Republican and she was 
actually a fairly moderate Republican and she had had just all 
kinds of personal problems It sort of came to be that there were a 
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lot of Republican women who just were embarrassed by what was 
happening because again these were kind of personal things 
She had problems with her children She had had problems m her 
marriage There were all kinds of rumors and innuendos about 
her personal conduct and her lack of being at all serious about the 
work she was doing 

So this friend of mine who was an active Republican said to 
me You know you should really run for this office But the 
truth was I didn t really think that much about it because it really 
wasn t an office It was a district that was 52 percent Republican 
and 33 percent Democratic Democrats traditionally believe that 
they need a 10 percent registration advantage to actually be 
comfortable m calling it a Democratic seat because the usual 
thing is that Democrats are much more likely to be renters 
They re likely not to be as highly educated and they tend not to 
vote as regularly as Republicans and so you always need a wider 
margin of error So this of course obviously meant not only 
It was twenty points to the Republicans favor so just not a seat 
that Democrats would even think about 
That sort of analysis of the demographics was that something 
you d been thinking about before then or was it all brand new 9 
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No it wasn t It was all brand new and it really was much more 
about you know here you are you re a local school board 
member and people in the community think highly of you and 
we ve got this Republican woman who s an embarrassment But 
it was more just a little bit of talk This was my tennis partner 
and she would just sort of bemoan the fate that we had this terrible 
woman representmg us in the Assembly and as I say I didn t 
think too much more about it 

Would you mind mentioning who your tennis partner was 9 
Paula Ray was my tennis partner But it piqued my interest a little 
bit and as time went on that winter and as people began to talk 
about what was going to happen with Sunny Mojonmer 
Republicans started appearing to oppose her which is very 
unusual obviously to have an incumbent suddenly have 
Republican opposition She wound up with two credible 
Republicans who decided to run against her so again it was fairly 
common knowledge that she was just not doing the job and that 
people were not satisfied and I think both of the Republicans who 
faced her felt that obviously if they could beat her they would 
win 

So it got to be almost time for the end of when people had to 
actually file their candidacy and this group that I d been involved 
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m where my husband and I had been involved a lawyer Byron 
Georgiou saw us the night before the filing date and he said 
Why don t you file for this thing because we ve got nobody 
There s no Democratic candidate in the race 
Leo McCarthy who was the lieutenant governor again kind of 
for the sake of the party called and said—and again we had 
known him because we had supported him in races—said How 
about running for office 9 But it was much more what the 
Democrats were really looking for as I say is sort of a 
placeholder You never want there to not be a candidate in a race 
and the parties always look for that and usually when the parties 
are looking for that they re willing to pay your filing fee and 
you re really pretty much a warm body 

I was an elected official and I was willing to pay my own 
filing fee which made me actually incredibly attractive to the 
local Democratic Party even though I didn t really know most of 
the people But they thought well how bad could it be 9 At least 
we 11 have someone m the race And not only would I be in the 
race but what I basically said is 111 go I 11 go the League of 
Women Voters forums I 11 do all of the stuff that candidates are 


supposed to do along the way 
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So when the primary season began—m those days it was a 
June primary—I attended all the different forums Any voters 
forum that any community had or the league had I would appear 
at and gradually And this happens with all of the candidates 
You get so you could actually give the biography of everybody 
because everybody gives the same sort of two minute 
introduction each thing 

As I say the two Republican candidates facing Sunny 
Mojonmer were serious people but Sunny Mojonmer had a pretty 
good campaign war chest and by the time it got to the real heat of 
the campaign season even though she had In the forums she 
really seemed to lack knowledge about it and here she was the 
one person who d actually been in Sacramento and she didn t 
really appear to know a great deal more than the rest of us who 
didn t know I mean we were really novices at this 

One woman was a Del Mar city councilperson and the other 
one was from over in the Rancho Bernardo area and I think had 
been involved in their planning group But as it got to be May and 
the campaign season really was in full swing she began to send 
out brochures and she went on television and sort of apologized 
to the public and said the family issues she had had had kept her 
from some of her duties but that those things were resolved She 
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really said she was sorry and that she was really going to be 
attentive to what she was doing 

And so on primary day of course I had no opposition and she 
wound up winning not by a lot but she beat the other two people 
in that primary At the time I didn t even realize it I mean now 
looking back of course I realize that if either of the other people 
had beaten her m the primary I would never have had a chance to 
win It was that she was damaged 

But what happened next actually I think was sort of what 
sealed her fate It was again one of the early years when the 
budget wasn t done on time in Sacramento She had gotten 
divorced from her husband here in San Diego by that time and as 
I say had had a lot of personal problems and by mid July when 
the budget wasn t signed she was due to go to Hawaii on vacation 
and see her son evidently in a surfing contest So the budget 
wasn t done and they were still in session But she went to 
Hawaii anyway and while she was gone the budget deal came 
together and the budget was voted on and she wasn t there to vote 
on the budget 

But again because I was a complete novice and I got no 
support from the Democratic Party—I was getting no help from 
the people at the state level—I didn t even know that this was 
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going on But her ex husband called the newspaper a reporter up 
here in the north county told that she was in Hawaii so one of the 
local smaller newspapers got this scoop that here right after she 
had apologized on TV just a month before that now she was 
serious about her work she s not there to actually vote on a 
budget for the State of California 

That s very irresponsible How was she able to get into this 
position in the first place do you think 9 
She had won this election originally m a redistnctmg year Her 
husband was a very important flower grower and this was a very 
important industry in this district in the early eighties and so she 
became the candidate of choice She didn t really have any 
background other than having been a member of the Women s 
Republican Club I think But it was that once the flower growers 
decided that she was the candidate they liked the idea of having 
the wife of one of their own up there in Sacramento and that she 
would support agricultural interests and business interests 

As I say in the early eighties the agricultural industry m the 
north county was still a very important part of the economy She 
just turned out to be a terrible disappointment to them and as I 
say by 90 she was divorced from this husband supposedly 
fooling around with people had a child who kidnapped 
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somebody and children with drug issues so as I say just lots and 
lots of personal issues 

But as the summer wore on we began to actually do some 
stuff We had a small little group of volunteers that mainly were 
relatives and teachers up in this area people that I had known 
friends my parents who are dyed m the wool Republicans but 
supported me anyway and we actually got together a little 
campaign a campaign that would be more like a city council 
campaign where you have ten people who are helping But we 
actually got lists and we called people and I walked precincts and 
went around talking to people about voting for me 

I tried to make contact in Sacramento but no interest at all 
and of course again later I found out that Sunny was actually very 
close with Willie Brown the Democratic Speaker because she 
actually always supported him as Speaker Even though she 
didn t always vote with the Democrats on issues she was close 
with Willie and he had sort of a small group of Republicans that 
he counted on to be sure that he stayed m power and she was one 
of them 

Also political pundits would all say You can t win so what 
is the point? I mean the registration was way too bad But as I 
say we just kept marching along in this little small grassroots 
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campaign and I had another advantage Because we had raised 
money for a variety of candidates Kathleen Brown came down 
and did a fundraiser for me Leo McCarthy came down and did a 
fundraiser for me I mean other candidates who weren t well 
known would never have had that and Michael always tells how 
Leo said Well you know Dede can t win but we re really 
pleased because she s so much more credible than other 
candidates we ve run in this area and so it s good for all 
Democrats when you ve got a decent candidate locally 
So yes so they would sort of combine it with their own 
campaign things but they d come and do a little event for me 
And then my husband and some of his lawyer friends a small 
group of people basically we wound up in the end raising 
$55 000 which of course is nothing in a contested campaign but 
it was just enough to do one radio ad and send out one piece of 
literature and then we had just two people who worked for a little 
bit of money for us and the rest volunteers 
CASTANEDA One radio ad and one flier right 7 

ALPERT Yes And the radio ad which my husband and Jimmy Jackson 

who later became my chief of staff kind of wrote out we just did 
a little thing kind of making fun of Sunny having gone to Hawaii 
when she wasn t there to vote on the budget and again sent out 
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this one flier to Democrats so that we had this little kind of mini 
campaign 

Again I guess when you look at all of the circumstances 
timing is everything if you take advantage of it She ran no 
campaign because she had spent like $300 000 in the primary but 
again the registration was such that she just didn t do a thing and 
just assumed that in the end registration would win out 
So she thought she was going to win She was confident 
She was sure She was completely confident that she was going 
to win and so she did nothing She would occasionally show up 
at forums but she didn t have any literature or she didn t plan a 
TV campaign so she wasn t doing any kind of campaign for 
herself 

Afterwards again we found out that although she did have 
some money m her campaign but the Republicans always were 
relatively angry with her because of her liking Willie so they 
weren t feeling terribly sorry for her and I don t think they 
thought she was at risk I think later on when she finally realized 
that she should be doing something they weren t willing to 
actually put any money into the campaign either 
So you had support from some Democratic leaders but not the 


party itself 7 
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Not the party itself and not anybody in the legislature 
Why was that 9 They just wrote off 

The seat was written off and then as I say with a combination of 
Sunny Mojonmer being a friend of Willie s and the fact that the 
registration was so bad it was like why would we bother 

But eventually in the fall as it was getting closer there were a 
couple of people locally a guy named Bemie Rlnnerson who said 
You know I think she s just m much more trouble than people 
know and he sent me to see Steve Peace who was an 
assemblyperson 

And Steve just said You re doing what you can do and keep 
on doing it Just keep calling and walking and we 11 see what 
happens on Election Day He just told me the reality that I 
wasn t going to get anything from Willie but he said You know 
you may have a shot 

Then we have Roger Hedgecock who is our sort of local Rush 
Limbaugh and it just happened that year that Sunny was not the 
only person in town in trouble We had a Democratic 
congressperson who had been censured by the Congress for sexual 
harassment So Roger Hedgecock was constantly on his radio 
show saying to get rid of all incumbents He said that we should 
throw eveiybody out and we should just start fresh now 
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In later years he probably regretted that because he didn t like 
me at all but he wasn t really talking about me He was basically 
saying We have just terrible representation here in San Diego 
It s vote no Get nd of the incumbents So that was going on at 
the same time that she wasn t running any campaign and finally 
right at the end she sent out a piece of literature with her picture 
with George [H W ] Bush But that was just at the time that the 
tide had turned and George Bush was terribly unpopular and of 
course lost his own election so it turned out that the timing was 
very bad for her 

So on Election Day I actually wound up winning with let s 
see 45 percent a little more than 45 percent of the vote She got 
around I think 41 percent of the vote and the Libertarian 
candidate took almost 10 percent And that of course is unheard 
of I mean it wasn t a known person It was an unknown person 
but it made everyone realize of course that many Republicans 
wouldn t vote for me wouldn t vote for her and so they voted 
Libertarian 

The other thing that was I think very very helpful to me is 
that I was actually The L A Tunes had a San Diego edition in 
those days and the L A Times endorsed me The Tribune which 
was the afternoon paper which is always slightly more liberal 
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than the Union which was the morning paper and now is the only 
paper but the Tribune endorsed me and I was endorsed by 
several of the local north county papers So the newspapers I 
mean just were fed up with her and just said that I would be a 
better choice 

In a lot of districts that wouldn t matter but this is a very 
highly educated coastal district People actually read newspapers 
and so probably that was very helpful And especially these are 
traditionally Republican leaning newspapers When they would 
endorse me—other than the L A Tunes but the others—it was sort 
of like well that sort of gave some respectability I think to me 

So to the surprise of everyone I won and I later learned that 
up in the Capitol they always congregated in Willie s office as 
they sat with the charts of who was winning Democrats did well 
that year and this fellow that I know David Takashima worked 
for Steve Peace and so he was actually looking at the San Diego 
things and he said Mr Speaker Mr Speaker we won another 
seat He said there was just deathly silence in there [laughs] 

But by two o clock in the morning Willie was calling to say 
Come to Sacramento tomorrow We re so delighted to have 
you [laughs] And actually once I was there that is actually how 
he always behaved that he was glad that he had one more 
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Democrat m the fold I think that year we actually had forty eight 
Democrats That put us at forty eight because we won two seats 
down in San Diego The other one wasn t as big a surprise as 
mine but with those two seats it was really a very comfortable 
majority for the Democrats 

It sounds like she probably wasn t particularly well respected in 
the Assembly itself 

No she wasn t She wasn t After I got there I would hear many 
comments from people who either were embarrassed by her 
conduct or felt that she just didn t really pay attention to the 
work I ve since gotten to know her not really well but I see her 
from time to time She s actually a very nice lady a very pleasant 
person but I don t think she ever took legislative duties very 
seriously It was more the fun of it all of being involved And 
then as I say she was burdened by just a lot of personal 
difficulties m her life So in many ways other than probably it s 
never fun to lose I m not sure that she was actually very sad 
about not being in the legislature anymore I think she probably 
was just as content that she didn t have to do it anymore 
[laughter] 

Was she involved m the California legislative women s caucus 


that you became involved with later 7 
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Yes She had been and as I say she really was a pretty moderate 
woman so in that sense I think often her People say she 
wasn t a far right person She was reasonable to talk to She just 
didn t pay a lot of attention But she was involved with the 
women s caucus and m the eighties that was really sort of a 
fledgling group because there weren t that many women and they 
were just getting going But I think she was always actively 
involved and she still comes back when we have reunion kinds of 
things She actually lives up in Sacramento and she 11 come back 
still for that because I think everybody likes Sunny I mean there 
wasn t anybody who didn t like her 

So what is your reaction to winning your reaction and Michael s 
reaction 9 

It s sort of like be careful what you wish for I guess You know 
people joked about the movie The Candidate and that it s this kind 
of thing where you never really thought in the long term about 
what this was actually going to mean and so suddenly realizing 
that we had to get an apartment in Sacramento and have things 
for it Michael said it was like sending me off to college You 
had to get all these things for your apartment 
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And we really had lived a very traditional life with me being 
at home and we just hadn t done things apart at all so it wasn t a 
part of how we lived So it really was a very big change 
So did you go up the next day 9 

I did Oh that day 111 probably really never forget The day after 
election Willie had all of the Democrats up—and lots of them of 
course knew they were going to be elected They were 
Democrats who had won primaries and were in districts that they 
were going to win—and had a lunch I went to this lunch and of 
course I only knew Steve Peace and Mike Gotch who was the 
other man who won down m San Diego They were the only two 
people I knew I didn t know any of these other people 

We went to this lunch and these people got up to talk and they 
swore and they screamed and they yelled and I thought oh my 
god I have come to the loony bin This place is crazy which it 
was actually [laughter] That s partially true It s not that 
everyone was but some people are 

So it was like you know when you don t know and you re 
not accustomed I mean over time you gradually as you got to 
know some of these people and the fact that they are characters 
and you saw all different sides of it but it was just an incredible 
experience to see all of this But again you know once I was 
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there I was another Democrat and Willie was very supportive of 
me So I didn t have any troubles but it just was really culture 
shock 

I ve heard that sometimes he played around with people s offices 
a little bit 

Well you know I wound up of course m the office I mean 
Sunny actually had a really nice office but I didn t get that office 
One of the other people got that I got the office of another 
Republican which you know new people got lesser offices I did 
get one of the lesser of the lesser offices I guess But as I say I 
was sort of the last person they expected to be there and over 
time as you became more senior you got to move up and I think 
that wasn t such an important thing to me Plus I only wound up 
with two staff people so there was actually plenty of room for the 
three of us m this little office 

In the legislature you do a lot public speaking Was that 
something you had done much of before 9 
Not really 

Did you sort of have to learn 

I really had to learn I can remember one of the things you do 
when you re a candidate is that you do go to the local Democratic 
Central Committee and when you go to the local Democratic 
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Central Committee they endorse you Well I kind of knew they 
were going to endorse me because there was nobody I mean 
they didn t have any choice But you get up and you get like two 
minutes to speak 

I got up and I realized I couldn t even think of thirty seconds 
worth of stuff to talk about and I was so nervous I could actually 
hear my voice shaking in my throat But even along the campaign 
trail I found that as time went on I mean an awful lot of public 
speaking is practice Now I m not a polished speaker and I m 
not a person like Delaine Easton I mean some people just really 
are orators and I m not that 

But I found over time that I think that I have a natural I 
mean I think I come across as a very natural person in that I try 
and explain myself and I think that I can explain myself well as I 
say not in any formal speaking style but I m very comfortable 
now I don t mind getting up in front of a group and I tend to 
speak extemporaneously I do better if I just have some notes and 
I m able to actually say how I feel and try and talk about I m 
a person who talks about how I feel about things 

But no it really was something that sort of developed over the 
campaign trail Then the first two years I was in office a lot of 
times when I d be doing things with groups I would ask 
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colleagues from the Assembly to come down to kind of keynote 
things that I was doing so that if I was going to be doing 
something on health care I would ask the chair of the health 
committee to come down and then he would speak in a much 
more knowledgeable way than I would and then I would only 
have to say a small amount I did that with a whole variety of 
subject areas 

That was something that again once you get there that the 
caucus was very intent on trying to make sure that you came 
back They always looked at the people who were going to have 
the hardest time and they always provided support again by 
having different members come down on your behalf or help you 
in different ways So from moment one I always had that kind of 
help 

Coming from San Diego do you very quickly develop a 
camaraderie with other legislators from San Diego? 

Yes I think so both Republicans and Democrats because I think 
you always have regional issues that sort of transcend Democratic 
and Republican politics so that you have a group of issues Those 
were terribly difficult financial years for the state It was Pete 
Wilson coming in with what he thought was going to be a three 
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billion dollar shortfall that had grown to almost fifteen billion 
dollars by June 

San Diego was always an underfunded county because taxes 
had been low in this county before Proposition 13 and much of 
the growth in population had occurred after that time So for 
counties like Orange and San Diego Riverside San Bernardino 
and some others as well they felt that the old funding formulas 
that had sort of gotten written m stone by that time pre Prop 13, 
always disadvantaged them They never could get the kind of 
additional revenues they needed 

So then m tough times one of the issues was okay then these 
counties should take smaller cuts so that at least you begin to sort 
of equalize by equalizing down but sometimes that s all you 
have So the delegation sort of coalesced around those kinds of 
issues how to protect this area as best we could 

Wadie Deddeh was the reigning He had been m the 
legislature the longest the senator and we had monthly meetings 
as a delegation which again were bipartisan 
Was that common among the various regions major regions of 
California 9 

San Diego did it more I think than most of the others Steve 
Peace who really was a very clever political person always 
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talked about the fact that L A was so big and San Francisco had 
so much power that San Diego had to find some other way to try 
and get things to happen for it because otherwise it would sort of 
be the forgotten region 

The other thing because of Mike Gotch and my wins in 
November with Steve Peace suddenly there we were with three 
Democrats in San Diego The pitch we used to try and make back 
home was that while people might not think that much of 
Democrats in San Diego Democrats m Sacramento had all the 
power They had all the committee chairs They had the ability to 
have things happen so it was really to the region s advantage to 
have three Democrats in the Assembly that we were much more 
likely to be able to get some things for our region which partially 
proved to be true 

And then Governor Wilson was the governor and of course 
he had been from San Diego so we actually had some bipartisan 
ways of helping San Diego out 
Was Lucy Killea there too 9 
Yes and that s how Mike Gotch wound up being the 
assemblyperson because Lucy Killea had moved to the Senate 
So for me personally who I tended to be involved with would be 
Lucy who was really a wonderful mentor for me and then 
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Barbara Lee and Marguerite Archie Hudson were the two other 
women Democrats who were elected to the legislature the same 
year I was 

So the three of us were new and so we did a lot of the sort of 
events that new people do we sort of did together Marguerite 
Archie Hudson was an African American woman from Los 
Angeles who had been friends with Willie for thirty years and 
Barbara Lee was the former staff of Ron Dellums also African 
American from the Oakland area So they knew all the inside 
stuff They had been involved with all of these people most all of 
their lives and so they were great kind of taking me around and 
getting me acquainted with people up m Sacramento 
CASTANEDA Could you talk—and you re doing it now—but talk a little about 
the mentoring process and how Lucy Killea You said you 
worked with her 

ALPERT Lucy m so many ways was such a good mentor for me because 

for one thing philosophically I think we re probably fairly much 
together the kinds of things we were actually interested in and the 
kinds of issues that we were interested in working on and the fact 
that she had come in 82 so she had already been there ten years 
I guess when I arrived Again she was just an easy person to talk 
with She was also very helpful Maybe even more than helpful 
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in Sacramento she was helpful here m San Diego where she 
would help me with events or she would share events with me 
And she had such a good reputation She was so highly thought 
of 

She had just been through actually again probably even a 
more interesting campaign She had been through the campaign 
just two years before when she went to the Senate where she was 
excommunicated by the Catholic church and then the publicity 
that that stirred up actually probably caused her to win I mean it 
was probably the thing that put her over the top in her election 

So in San Diego she was so knowledgeable She had been a 
city council person before she was elected to the legislature so 
she really knew San Diego well so she was very helpful in kind 
of working on that and helped with my staff as well in the district 
which I think people a lot of times don t even know how 
important that is because really you spend more of your time in 
Sacramento so your district office staff becomes you to the 
people m your district and knowing where they should go what 
they should attend what kind of events we should sponsor that 
was probably the biggest help of all 

So all of a sudden you re in Sacramento and there s Willie Brown 
and the Assembly You talked a little bit about your reaction but 
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how do you become accustomed to figuring out how to get things 
done 9 It s a different system 

I ve always told people I was very fortunate 1990 the year I was 
elected was the same year that the voters passed term limits but 
the term limits became effective in that year and everybody in the 
Assembly was allowed to still serve another six years So I came 
in with not like people are coming into the Assembly today 
where when they come in there s thirty new people and there s 
nobody who s been there longer than four years instead I came in 
where we had twelve new members of the legislature of the 
Assembly that year out of eighty six Democrats and six 
Republicans and all of these people who had been there ten 
twelve fourteen twenty years so that it was kind of like being 
well a new person in almost anything You actually were 
expected to sit and listen No one expected you or even probably 
would have allowed you to carry big bills You were lucky to get 
sort of a small package of bills 

I got on the committees that I asked for I was happy I was 
put on the Education Committee which was my main interest and 
I was put on the Health Committee I was put on the PERS 
Committee which was an awful committee but that I think as a 
freshman it was again one of the ones you sort of get stuck with 
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But nobody expected you to be dominating the meeting or no 
one expected you to chair anything because all of these people 
with seniority were doing that So your job was kind of to sit and 
listen and learn And so I felt the first two years especially again 
because they hadn t expected me to be there I had just like twelve 
bills and they were pretty little bills But the caucus tries to help 
find you sort of a variety of things that you can work on and have 
some little credit to your name but they mostly are pretty small 
items 

So the caucus brings bills to you 9 

They do as well as other as people bring bills to you But again 
as you might well imagine if you were a lobbyist and you had an 
important issue you d try and go find a powerful person to ask to 
do your bill But perhaps you have a really important bill and 
then maybe you have just a little bill and so maybe you ask the 
powerful person to do the big bill and you ask the new little 
person to at least do a little bill And that was kind of how it was 
I had pretty small bills pretty noncontroversial issues actually 
things that went through fairly smoothly because they were the 
kinds of things that wind up often on consent because that s the 
kind of bills I would get 
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Delaine Easton was the chair of the Education Committee 
again a wonderful mentor And that was the other thing chairs of 
committees if they found that there was going to be a small bill in 
the subject area they weren t going to carry the bill and so they 
would pass it on to you So the first two years really were sort of 
feeling your way around and just getting to know people and 
getting to meet people and getting to understand the process 
As I say I just feel really lucky that for me I had that time 
with experienced people because it is a very complicated place 
It s also so much a product of relationships that just don t happen 
overnight so that it was just a nice Forme as I say I just feel 
very lucky about the timing of it 

I guess the other thing about my first two years was that those 
were some of the worst budget years in history It was like how 
could it get any worse? I came to find out it could actually get as 
bad sometime later but at that point it was sort of like 
everything s got to be more positive 

That was the other thing even about important bills in the first 
two years I was there Because there was no money even 
wonderful new initiatives even if they might get passed they 
didn t get funded and so you just weren t working on a lot of new 
and innovative things You were just sort of treading water and 
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hoping to stay even and not retreat too much from some of the 
things that had been happening 
CASTANEDA Let me go ahead and change the tape 

[End of Tape 3 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side B] 

CASTANEDA You mentioned that you came in during the Assembly when term 
limits became effective What was the atmosphere in the 
Assembly 9 I imagine people were talking about that 
ALPERT They were I don t think people had yet realized what the 

implications other than the personal implications and early on 
there was a lot of talk about you know had they not put enough 
money m against the measures Should they have supported 
There were actually two term limit measures One was actually 
fairly mild There was twelve years in each house But the 
leaders had chosen to oppose both measures and so there was a 
lot of second guessing should they have supported the longer 
term limits and opposed that 

I think what voters of course, didn t know was that not only 
did this put term limits in but that the author of the bill had been 
an assemblyperson and couldn t stand the legislature and had cut 
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out all pensions for legislators health benefits retirement health 
benefits and had required a cutting of staff 40 percent so that 
besides the fact that people were now facing a personal future 
realizing that they only had six more years and they had to think 
about either if they wanted to stay in politics where they wanted 
to go there was just a huge exodus of staff people from the 
legislature with golden handshakes m order to try and get people 
to go So it was a real brain drain and also obviously again very 
difficult times for all kinds of people who were losing their jobs 

So yes there was a lot of talk about that and as I say a lot of 
second guessing about whether they had used the right strategy or 
put m enough money But that was the reality then everyone was 
living with 

The Democrats immediately filed suit because it was a 
lifetime ban which is different really than any other state and 
they filed suit on equal protection and a number of different 
things It wound up going through the court but they lost so that 
term limits the original proposal has stayed in effect 
At this point we 11 probably jump around because there s so many 
things going on 


ALPERT 


Okay 
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But a few years later this bill ACA14A you showed up as the 

author of this to amend term limits 

Yes 

To try to basically make the terms a little bit more Change the 
terms 

And that came about for one thing after I had been there two 
months they then explained to me I had to start running for office 
That s what I was thinking because your first two years are 
And I m like Start running for office 9 You know I can 
hardly find the bathroom m the building and you re telling me I 
have to go back out and literally m a competitive district you 
do And I 11 talk a little bit more about what actually happened in 
my district but in a competitive district you have to run almost 
from the moment you arrive And I thought these two year terms 
make no sense and what if we change this 9 

What if you argue that the people want term limits but what if 
you could instead do it so that the terms in the Assembly were 
four years 9 And then I had an idea that it would be sort of like 
you would do in school board races where you re not electing 
everybody at the same time In a school board m a five person 
school board every two years three people are being elected or 
two So I thought well you would stagger it so that there would 
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be elections every two years but that only half of the Assembly 
would be being elected at one time and half the next time the 
way the Senate is currently 

And then I thought why not change the Senate terms to mirror 
the United States Senate 7 We 11 make them six years and we 11 
elect it one third one third one third so that the idea that when 
people argue that term limits are good because you get new blood 
well if you have this cycle of elections you would get new blood 
But other people argue that experience is a valuable part of being 
a legislator you would have some continuity at the same time 
As I say from my own short personal experience when I 
thought oh my golly this two year stuff is a crazy way m 
modem histoiy I think it was a very very different thing when 
this was set up and I think the same thing about the federal level 
So I introduced this constitutional amendment to make this 
change because I thought this was a much better idea I could not 
even get it out of the first committee I mean I had nobody 
Nobody wanted to touch term limits that quickly I think they all 
felt—and I m sure they were probably politically they were 
correct—the voters had just spoken and who did I think I was 
immediately trying to change the Constitution and change it 
again There was no way 
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Many Republicans had taken these term limit pledges They 
weren t even going to think about it and Democrats just felt I 
think that realistically it wasn t happening and so forget about it 
But it was my first attempt at this because I think I knew from 
first moment that term limits were not I mean I felt that term 
limits were not going to work well and I certainly felt that the 
way terms were done wasn t going to be successful 
Because part of the idea is break up the good old boy network 
and that kind of thing but it had so many other implications It 
does seem just as an observer that the voters didn t necessarily 
really understand all the implications 

No I don t think so and it s hard A lot of times I feel like 
when I can talk one on one with people and you say to somebody 
If you re the president of a business would you after six years 
fire eveiybody who worked for you for six years 7 well of course 
they look at you and say Of course I wouldn t Gee I might 
want to fire three people who hadn t done really very well in the 
six years and that s I think the reality that for a lot of people it 
was about getting nd of entrenched power in the legislature and 
for most people that was Willie Brown Symbolically he was sort 
of the devil of the legislature and so for people even Democrats 
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I think Democrats south of San Francisco tended not to like 
Willie very much and Republicans detested him 

They knew m his own district which was heavily Democratic 
they would never be able to get rid of him so term limits became 
a convenient way to do that and then argue that it goes back to 
this that you re going to have citizen politicians and turnover 
But the Assembly actually has always had fairly high turnover 
anyway I think people serve an average of eight years It 
traditionally was not But it was these very visible people who 
had served longer times I think that kind of made the case for 
having term limits imposed 

That s what my understanding is is that this was m a sense—this 
may not be totally accurate—sort of a crafty way to get nd of 
people that other people didn t like 
Yes 

But it has long term implications besides the short term 
Yes And I think people didn t Or they just saw the other as a 
more compelling case Even today though when they poll 
voters in the state seem to still support term limits I still believe 
you could make the case or I would hope you could make the 
case then for a longer period of time especially in the 
Assembly I still like my idea I still think my idea s a good one 
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and there have been other people who have introduced similar 
things since that time but again nothing s ever gotten through the 
legislature but I m not the only one who s also thought that 
maybe longer time a longer term 

The other advantage I always thought—and this was really 
sort of my main thing on this—was if you had a four year term 
you wouldn t have to start to run two months after you were 
there You could actually work for two and a half years and then 
do it 

I had tried at the time to talk to people like Common Cause 
and actually look at you know could you put a ban on off year 
You know if it wasn t an election year you couldn t raise 
funds You know that you could actually maybe put some more 
good government pieces m it but as I say I didn t really make 
the progress on it But I thought there were a lot of things that 
you could potentially do on the fundraising end as well as on the 
ability to do your work without having to deal so much with 
running for office It would be a positive for all the people really 
Did you get a sense of Willie Brown s reaction to term limits 7 
Well in many ways and I don t think he ever really admitted it I 
mean I think everybody else said he was really the cause of term 
limits But it was I think very difficult for him because he had 
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really established himself as the second most powerful person in 
California behind whomever we had as governor Willie was 
really next in power 

He loved the role He was very very clever at both supporting 
and exploiting members strengths and weaknesses He was in 
many ways a very very good leader I mean I watched a brilliant 
leader about bringing the caucus together for difficult votes and 
things that we had to do not as some people had told me before 
that he made you do stuff He didn t actually make you do 
He worked hard to see what it was where the caucus was headed 
and also was very very clear that when you were in the majority 
that you had a duty when it came time for the budget that he as 
the leader of the majority after a deal had been struck then he 
was to provide the votes He didn t care how you felt about it or 
anything else That was the duty of the majority caucus which 
was really a very very important part of making deals especially 
in dreadful budget times 

I don t know if you don t have that strong a leader 
Nobody wants to take these votes I mean you re voting to get rid 
of all kinds of benefits for all kinds of your constituents You re 
voting to raise taxes for all your constituents and nobody wants to 
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vote on this stuff But the state doesn t run if you don t So he s 
very good at that 

But he also of course loved to be I mean he was very 
very flamboyant He loved the trappings of power as well as the 
power and he flaunted lots of that in ways that irked people I 
think he probably would have argued that had he been a white 
man that people wouldn t have been nearly as upset but I also 
always felt that he flaunted it more because he just wanted to say 
you know just sort of stick it in their face you know that his 
clothes were nicer that he did fancier parties that he traveled 
better I mean just whatever it was he always did it to the nth 
degree 

The first two years were spent promptly working on strategies 
to see if they couldn t fight it in the court and so it wasn t till a bit 
later that I think when the reality was that he was actually going to 
be termed out that you saw that he was really at loose ends trying 
to think would he run for the State Senate Well now he would 
be a freshman person and he wouldn t be an important person 
and so eventually he of course decided to run for mayor of San 
Francisco where then at least he could be king of that fiefdom 
which much better I think suited him personally And each time 
when Senate opportunities have come up he s chosen not to do 
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that and I think again it would have been just too hard for him to 
be a freshman senator 

That s interesting Had you met him before you became 

assemblyperson 9 

No no never 

So what was your first meeting with him 9 
You know he just couldn t have been kinder and nicer and just 
acted like of course he had just really wanted me to win that he d 
always wanted me to be there and just very very gracious And 
truthfully once I was there it was pretty much that There was 
a whole caucus political operation that supported members and 
the first priority of the caucus was always the members who might 
have a hard time getting reelected and that certainly obviously 
was me as well as Mike Gotch from down here m San Diego 
So they help you to write letters They help you to plan events 
in your district They do all of the kinds of things that support 
your getting to be known and immediately all of that was at my 
disposal I mean once I was there he did want to see to it that I 
stayed So yes he was always very helpful 

The other thing that Willie They always called him a 
members Speaker because you could always go to see Willie 
anytime about whatever I mean it could be about personal 
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problems that you had or it could be about how you could try and 
get a bill passed or something that you wanted He would always 
see any member Republican or Democrat 

But what he had done with that was that people who either had 
problems or who potentially were weaker he soon learned what 
things to exploit as well as what things to support and that tended 
to be with Republican members who he had bailed out of a variety 
of personal or professional problems Then they owed him and 
he waited until he needed to collect 
So he encouraged people to talk to him because 
Yes And so he liked to do favors for you you know and as I 
say little or big But you re better off if you stuck with the little 
and not with the big [laughs] 

You shouldn t talk to him about everything 
Yes 

How about Pete Wilson also from San Diego 7 Had you known 
him before 7 

I had not known him before When he was the mayor of San 
Diego was near the time when we had just moved back down to 
San Diego and we were up in the north county and so we really 
weren t involved in San Diego city things So I didn t know him 
and we had a sort of a mixed relationship because he was very 
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unhappy that Mike Gotch and I had won these seats in San Diego 
and that suddenly Democrats were I mean his residence 
address actually was in my Assembly district Even though he 
didn t live there at that time that was actually his San Diego 
residence and it was sort of like you know how could the 
Republicans have been so dumb? 

He didn t like Sunny either I know that after she was out of 
office she tried to get appointments things that would actually pay 
her money and he would never do that for her again I think 
because he was sort of embarrassed by her But I think he was 
just sort of annoyed that Republicans could have screwed this 
thing up so badly and that this had happened that these 
Democrats from San Diego Now Mike Gotch because Mike 
Gotch had served on the city council during the time that Pete was 
the mayor he actually did know Pete but he had not gotten along 
very well with Pete evidently so that that wasn t a close 
relationship at all 

At what point do you meet him? Do you meet him at some point? 
Yes but basically more at formal events And then during the 
budget time on some of the budget votes where he actually began 
to call people down to get people to vote for things I actually 
went down to talk to him And mainly the Democrats sort of 
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strategized that there are things you re probably going to have to 
vote for anyway but it would be good to be able to say the 
governor actually asked you and you did it for the Republican 
governor 

In return for one of these we actually got a letter from him 
thanking me for doing this because we asked to get a letter But 
by the time I was running next he was so unpopular that my 
consultant said we couldn t use it so it never saw the light of day 

But in retrospect I ve come to realize after having now seen 
several governors that at least for governors that I served under 
he was by far the strongest policy person the most involved in 
issues obviously very maligned because of the fiscal trouble we 
were having that he inherited and that had he been able to come 
in better times he really was quite progressive on a lot of health 
related issues and I think would have had a much stronger legacy 
in different times You don t get credit for actually making really 
tough choices in bad times but he really did and he got the 
Republican votes that had to go along with the votes that Willie 
provided in making these hard decisions As I say he s roundly 
criticized for raising taxes and for cutting all of these things but 
there were no other choices I mean he did actually the right 
He saw to it that the right things happened 
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I mean maybe history begins to judge you better but 
certainly the Republican Party didn t judge him well for having 
done that But yet I think that he was very knowledgeable about 
all kinds of policy issues He paid close attention He watched 
how the budget process went He was much more detail oriented 
as far as the public policy issues than Gray ever was or ever than 
Arnold [Schwarzenegger] who of course came in without much 
background 

The budget I guess is maybe one of the biggest problems Are 
people looking at Proposition 13 at that point as the problem 9 
They ve got to solve the immediate problem but are people 
thinking about - how did we get into this situation 9 
Democrats talk about it and about sort of foregone tax revenue 
because of it and how funding formulas have gotten locked in 
place How quickly people have forgotten that the state when 
Proposition 13 passed the state actually had a huge surplus 
which of course was partially why it got passed But it also 
meant that the people of the State of California never saw the full 
effects of Proposition 13 because the arguments—and I as a 
school board member remember making calls on it—that the 
school was going to go bankrupt that the cities were all going to 
go belly up and counties 
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Well of course it didn t happen because the state bailed 
everybody out with state money the following year I look back 
now and think that we would have been much better off It s 
fine for people to vote for those kinds of things but they should 
actually live with the consequences and then they would realize 
whether they wanted to make change 

One of the things I saw veiy quickly with all the trouble we 
were having and people would talk about foregone revenue the 
passion for Proposition 13 was so strong for not changing it and 
not moving it I mean Republicans had signed pledges in blood 
but even Democrats were very nervous about tampering with it 
You would get thousands of postcards the minute anybody even 
started to chat about Proposition 13 so there was never any 
serious look about boy if we look at the whole tax structure 
should this be part of the discussion 9 It was you know this can t 
be talked about because the voters just will not allow it and so no 
real efforts along those lines 

CASTANEDA And raising taxes is always a problem so then it s cutting 

ALPERT Right And because the budget deficit was so big the first year 

where it was fifteen billion dollars and basically the deal was 
struck that it was going to be close to half and half Well there 


were going to be several billion dollars m accounting tricks that 
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everybody knew were only tricks but you know it got you 
through another year and then about seven billion dollars in 
increased taxes and seven billion dollars m cuts because that was 
kind of the only way to get there 

Again Democrats were expected to vote for all those tax 
increases and then Pete twisted the arm of some of the more 
moderate Republicans and it tended to be San Diego Republicans 
that he had a relationship with you know to get votes for that but 
went for the upper income tax and went for sales tax and went for 
junk food and taxes on newspaper I mean that one included a 
little bit of everything but again never to touch Proposition 13 It 
just was not a part of the equation 

I didn t realize you were on the PERS Committee but at some 
point around there he I guess is sort of looking at the PERS fund 
too 

Yes We stole money from the things I can t even tell you what 
the initials stand for any longer but we took money and we were 
sued and of course we wound up having to pay it back But 
again it gave us maybe half a billion dollars to get us through that 
budget year and it just turned out having to be paid back at a later 


time 
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On the one hand it makes sense because there s this huge pot of 
money and it is connected to the state 
Yes and so it was too tempting a target The other thing and 
we ve done it with all the budget troubles you know you sweep 
up special funds But really special funds are paid by people for 
example boat users and they pay money and it s supposed to 
actually be used so that you have boating facilities around the 
state Well then you gobble up that and you go on and on 
Anytime they could find any money anyplace when you re in that 
kind of trouble they would scoop it up with intention to repay but 
often it never happens unless people go to court which again as 
I say with the pension money that was one of the things that they 
did 

So ultimately you raise taxes or bring in have these revenue 

enhancements or whatever 

Yes 

And then some budget cutting So basically you sort of get 
through that period 

Yes And what happens the second year we struggle again but 
the second year Willie and Peter not getting along well and the 
Republicans make some tactical errors on education related 
issues and the Democrats decide that we should just stay If we 
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can t get what we want we should just stay for the summer and 
we wind up staying the second year till the second of September 
which was now when I was going to be running for reelection my 
very first time 

Much earlier I mean all spring long people explained how I 
was going to lose and all the things that were going to happen 
and how I was going to be blamed And again the legislature was 
down the popularity of the legislature was so low 

But the other thing that happened at that same time was 
reapportionment So reapportionment the Democrats tried to 
draw lines but we had a Republican governor who wouldn t sign 
it so the reapportionment went to the courts The courts actually 
did what I think was an excellent job I mean as equitable and fair 
a job as they could on reapportionment made districts that were 
kind of shaped like squares put two Assembly districts in each 
Senate district so that governance actually worked well 

The district that I had had that I was elected to in 1990 there 
were many places in San Diego where I only had one block wide 
of an area because mine really was a Republican district It was 
to tie the Republican north county down to Republican Point 
Loma but to skip the more liberal beach areas m between so they 
just took one block of houses along the whole way 
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So the courts drew a reapportionment that was much better for 
government purposes and much fairer and drew two districts in 
San Diego that were Republican leaning but no longer twenty 
points You know now we re down to six or seven point 
Republican registration but my house is not in the district So we 
eventually Michael and I decided we will go ahead and move to 
Coronado which is in the district both times 
May I ask this is really interesting but does this happen 
throughout California to much of an extent where people who 
represent a district get moved out 9 

Yes because when the legislature draws it they tend You 
pretty much say I live at 103 Main Street and they make sure 
that even if they have to make a funny little loop that they include 
you kind of where you want to be They actually accommodate 
you 

But once the courts do it they re blind to where people live 
and how these things work But they draw a coastal district that is 
Republican in registration but not so dreadfully Republican and 
is very coastal gets rid of most of the north county but comes 
starting in La Jolla and going on south all the way to the Mexican 
border It includes the cities of Coronado and Imperial Beach and 
then a lot of the City of San Diego along the coast 
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So it is a very moderate Republican district and we opted to 
as I say move to Coronado which we do really sort of half 
heartedly where we keep our house but we ve got now a married 
daughter m it and we get an apartment in Coronado where 
Michael had actually gone to high school as our residence to run 
for office 

Then I get back in September having sat for more than sixty 
days with no budget and with people telling me we re going to be 
m such dreadful trouble but the truth was that the people were 
furious with the governor and Willie and they seemed to actually 
separate the fact that I was a little freshman assemblyperson I 
really wasn t m control of You know it really wasn t my fault 
that the budget wasn t passed on time 
And you didn t go to Hawaii [laughs] 

And I didn t go to Hawaii I sat there for all sixty days yes and 
stayed So I ran against Jeff Marston Lucy Killea when she had 
been moved to the Senate Mike Gotch and Jeff Marston had run 
against each other Jeff Marston had won the seat Then in the 
election where I won in 1990 which was the regular election then 
Mike Gotch beat Jeff Marston so now Jeff Marston has been an 
assemblyperson for six months then is taken out of office so now 
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they run him against me because now I ve got the coastal area 
where he is 

So he s a credible You know I think the Republicans 
were very happy because they had a credible person who d 
already served in the Assembly He s a moderate pro choice 
Republican man and so I think they thought that they would be 
able to beat me and as I say again we didn t get the budget done 
on time 

But this time instead of $55 000 I now have the entire 
Democratic Party and the whole operation of the Speaker behind 
me and now professional consultants and paid people to do all 
kinds of things you know a completely different operation than 
the time before and I wind up spending $850 000 very little of it 
that I m able to raise personally but money that s raised by other 
people in the caucus and now by all of the special interests that 
support Democrats 

Now I have big union support and while I was endorsed by 
unions in the first election I didn t get money from I mean 
unions didn t give me any money Now all of the traditional 
Democratic backers and as I say and the other members of our 
caucus because again in those days you were able to transfer 
money from one candidate to another—and the rules have since 
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changed—in unlimited amounts So other people in the Assembly 
who didn t have races and who raised money could send me 
$100 000 or $20 000 which made obviously a big difference m 
your ability to raise money 
Is the Teachers Association supporting you 7 
The Teachers Association contributes now and they didn t 
support me in the first election because they kind of had a basic 
rule If you were with them a certain percentage of the time they 
supported incumbents and Sunny had been a not bad vote 

So yes so now I m supported by all these people and I m 
endorsed by all these people and I send out tons of pieces of mail 
and I appear on television I do television ads So now I ve got 
this big like a really big campaign and it s a presidential year 
always a good thing for Democrats because it means we re going 
to have a better turnout 

[William Jefferson] Clinton is popular and George [W ] Bush 
is in more trouble so m general it s a good year for Democrats 
It s a good year for women It s the year that Barbara Boxer and 
Dianne Feinstein are running for the Senate here in California and 
Republican pro choice women often vote for Democratic women 
Again my sort of agenda in the legislature tended to be focused 
on education and health and women s issues and we just kept 
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focusing in on that that was my agenda and environmental 
issues Those are big issues in coastal California anyplace 
So I didn t even remember that that s I won with 53 4 
percent of the vote I think we ran a good campaign Jeff made a 
couple of mistakes one of which was kind of a funny one Jeff 
was a single guy and there were sometimes rumors that maybe he 
was gay or something So I think that his campaign consultant 
thought he was being clever he did an ad for Jeff where he s 
walking down the beach with a woman next to him and he s got 
three little kids by him and he s got on what appears to be a 
wedding band And some newspaper reporter kind of goes after 
him that this is not his wife these are not his children and he s 
not married They were able to actually show this ring was really 
a San Diego State ring but they turned it the other way and it 
was some stupid person s idea so that people wouldn t think he 
was gay which he wasn t But I think some Republican guy must 
have worried about this somehow and so he got criticized in the 
paper for making up a family 
CASTANEDA Implying something 

ALPERT Yes And so Steve Peace again who was always very clever we 

did one ad sort of talking about Jeff flip flopping on things and 
that he even had a pretend family and then showed the picture of 
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Jeff with these kids and this wife and as I say by this time the 
newspaper had said he didn t have a wife 

Jeff and I are friends and so afterwards we talked about the 
fact that he doesn t know why he let this guy do this that this was 
some clever consultant s idea of something to do but it was 
probably And I don t if that was the end thing for him or 
again the fact it was an especially good year for women a good 
year for Democrats and again a moderate district and I had 
obviously plenty of money to do a campaign 
It doesn t sound like there were really contentious issues 
No They tried to hammer on the fact that I had raised taxes and 
hammered on the fact that we hadn t gotten the budget done on 
time But my consultant from Sacramento who I thought always 
was very smart came up with the fact that the first ad I did I 
basically got up and said I raised taxes and I m against the death 
penalty and you may not always like that but 111 always tell you 
where I am That was sort of the theme of the campaign you 
know you re not going to agree with me about everything but 
I m not going to hide from you There wasn t really any way to 
hide on this taxes thing 


CASTANEDA Who was your consultant? 
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Bill Cavala who was actually with the caucus I think that turned 
out to be Well I mean I won so I think that turned out to be 
a good strategy And then the budget thing just seemed to As 
I say it just didn t seem to resonate because I do think people 
thought She s just a member and sure she sat there for the sixty 
days but it s those guys who stopped speaking to each other and 
didn t negotiate It really wasn t her fault that the budget wasn t 
done on time I mean she didn t disappear She did her work but 
that s just kind of what happened on it 

So yes I think those were kind of the Because probably 

philosophically Jeff and I aren t tembly far apart so there weren t 
big issues from that point of view And then we tried to talk 

about the fact that I was able to bring things back to San Diego 
and that it was good to be a Democrat m Sacramento and that I 
could do things for the region 

When I got back then even though I didn t have a lot of 
experience then they had appointed me to the Rules Committee 
which was considered kind of a plum assignment to get and now I 
had two more years on the Education Committee I just had more 
experience and more opportunity then by that time I think the 
other thing is the first two years people just sort of thought 
probably that was going to be the end for me and they didn t want 
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to get involved in long term things with me But when you get to 
come back and the reapportionment s been done so they know 
that s the way the district s going to look then there are more 
people who would speak to me about doing bills and about doing 
different things 

So is your second term characterized by different interests? 

You re still on the Education Committee 

I m still on the Education Committee and that still is a big focus 
of mine We got a local issue on cruise ships which is one that I 
worked on that wasn t successful but again the tourism industry 
was very very important in San Diego and it was something I did 
for the industry 

The way the law worked was that if a cruise ship stopped at 
California ports they were not allowed to gamble on the ship so 
that if a ship started m Los Angeles and then it went to Catalina 
and/or San Diego they couldn t gamble on those ships Then 
when they went to Mexico they could open the gaming back up 
Or if it went from Los Angeles and didn t stop in San Diego or 
Catalina and went directly to Mexico they could gamble on the 
ships 

So the argument was that our little ports Catalina and San 
Diego were getting hurt and ships were actually choosing just to 
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skip them because they wanted to be able to offer gambling to 
their passengers and that it wasn t really changing gambling It 
was all a matter of these foreign flagged ships stopping in 
California ports So this was an important issue for our tourism 
industry here in San Diego who wanted the ships to stop You 
can never gamble when you re in port It s only when you re out 
in federal waters anyway so it wasn t changing any of those kinds 
of rules But I got caught up in That was a rude awakening 
for me m all kinds of 
It sounds like a pretty big issue 

Yes So Dan Lundgren was upset about it because he argued it 
expanded gaming which we argued that it didn t Then it turned 
out of course that all of the gaming interests Gambling 
interests believe and they may well be right that there are some 
finite number of dollars to go to gaming and so anytime you add 
anybody to the pot it decreases somebody else s share or that it 
could The horse racing industry opposed this bill If you took a 
three day cruise and stopped in San Diego I don t know what this 
has to do with whether you would go to the track 

Las Vegas interests opposed it so all of a sudden big deal 
people I mean big deal people that I didn t even know who they 
were you know opposed what I thought was kind of a little 
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measure Then there were just the people who oppose gambling 
period and just opposed it for that reason And then Dan 
Lundgren got into the fight and decided that it would expand 
organized crime and that there were criminal activities 

So m the end I couldn t get this measure passed but it was a 
very good lesson in understanding how many interests some 
pretty quietly behind the scenes who never said they opposed it 
but actually were obviously big money players and influenced 
some people and so we never were able to actually change and 
eventually had to get Barbara Boxer to do some changes in federal 
law to actually make the Which probably was the best way to 
do it anyway 

So as I say for a person who didn t know that a lot of this 
happened it was a rude awakening 
Were the Indian casino proponents involved 9 
This was the other thing It was the early time of Indians fighting 
for their rights to have casino gaming and that was the other 
argument that Dan Lundgren made that this might in court 
influence that if we did this that this might then say that because 
Indians had the right under IGRA to do whatever was allowed in 
the state we didn t allow Class 3 gaming m our state so the fight 
in court had been that they didn t have the right to do slot 
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machines and that kind of gaming But he argued that if we did 
this it might enhance and help their case 

I didn t actually see that as true because there was no gaming 
in state waters That s not allowed so I don t think it would have 
been true but on the other hand I m sure they would have 
grasped at that But this was way early on before the Indians 
were that powerful and that s another thing I since have realized 
In those days the Indians didn t give a lot of money and were just 
trying to get on their feet and figure out how to support their 
interests so nobody cared how the Indians felt People who five 
years later only care about how the Indians feel about things you 
know nobody was paying much attention to them then So the 
Indians did like the idea that this bill would pass because again 
they were looking for anything that might support their position 
But as I say they really were not players at that point and 
compared with Las Vegas interests and horse racing interests 
they were nothing 

So the forces were really all aligned against me but the 
tourism industry in San Diego eventually made me a member of 
the Hall of Fame the Tourism Hall of Fame, and at least partially 
because I fought hard for tourism in southern California 
Okay great About five seconds on this tape so 
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[End of Tape 3 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side A] 

ALPERT The other thing the second term again we now have lots more 

women and the woman who was due to be the chair of the 
women s caucus lost her election and so I got to first of all be the 
vice chair and then move to becoming chair of the women s 
caucus during that time It was I think a particularly good time 
for women right then because it was kind of as if our numbers 
were such that we sort of coalesced around some issues 

One of the things our women s caucus tried to do was say that 
Republican and Democratic women are going to disagree about a 
number of issues and we re just going to have to face that There 
are people who are pro life There are people who are pro 
choice There are people who feel one way about taxes and 
another way but that there were certain things that we agreed 
upon and they tended to focus m on a lot of issues relating to 
children and child care some of the issues about women in 
poverty and a lot of other health related women s issues So the 
women s caucus worked on hearings where we actually talked 
about violence against women as a public health issue We did 
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hearings with the Commission on the Status of Women on mental 
health issues for women We looked at health care and the fact 
that for example women often were not included m studies on 
different issues whether it be heart disease or many of these 
things and even many cancer studies had really been done with 
all men in the studies and looked at trying to get an Office of 
Women s Health and really get more focus in on many of the 
issues that women faced And these were things that Republicans 
and Democrats could actually all agree on 

Again we had enough women that we were starting to 
actually find that male legislators came to us to ask if they had a 
bill that affected some of these areas would the women s caucus 
support their legislation So it was a great time I think to chair 
that effort 

We had a falling out part way though through my term with 
the Republican women because we had 
How long were the terms 9 

You were the vice chair for one year and then you became the 
chair because it rotated from house to house So the year that I 
was chair Bill Homg had been forced to resign and Pete Wilson 
appointed Marian Bergeson tried to appoint Marian Bergeson to 
fulfill his term and in the end the Assembly voted not to confirm 
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her That caused a rift with the Republican women although we 
had argued we never supported any candidates from any party m 
the women s caucus We didn t get involved in the elections of 
any women just for that very reason We didn t endorse because 
we felt it was again something that was too divisive 

But it happened that the Republican women who were left at 
that point were very conservative They were very angry and 
they dropped out of the caucus which was kind of too bad, 
because I think we had really made in the year and a half we had 
made a lot of progress and dealt with a lot of important issues and 
again sort of agreed to disagree about certain things but 
recognized that together we were actually an important force for 
change 

So it s one of my disappointments I think in the end of my 
term that the women s caucus 
They dropped out? 

They dropped out and formed their own Republican caucus One 
of the things I think that had happened was that at that point there 
were I believe twenty one Democratic women in the legislature 
and only four Republican women They were so outnumbered 
and as I say it happened that at that point it was a particularly 
conservative group of Republicans that maybe almost any excuse 
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would have caused that to happen It no longer was where we had 
a fair number of Wed always had more Democratic women 
than Republican but it had been actually fairly close It would be 
like eleven eight that kind of thing 

Maybe the disparity in numbers and as I say the fact that we 
really had such a wide disparity in ideology kind of meant that for 
really almost the rest of the decade and even longer that we were 
never able to really heal that rift and have separate women s 
caucuses which as I say I think is kind of too bad 

The other thing at that point as I had continued to be on the 
Education Committee Delaine Easton was trying to propose a 
whole series of education reforms and looking for people on her 
Education Committee who were interested to carry the 
legislation One that she came to me with was public school 
choice This was that time when people were arguing about the 
voucher and was the voucher a good idea to allow parents to be 
able to use a voucher to send their children wherever they went 
including private schools including religious schools 

It was something I very much opposed I just have always 
believed that public money should go to public schools and so 
this idea of But somehow empowering parents to have better 
choice m their public schools seemed like a good idea to me So I 
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said I would love to actually take that bill and so I earned the bill 
that basically said that every school district in the state would 
have to have a plan for how they were going to allow choice 
within their district and they d have to set it up 

The bill was heard in the Assembly Education Committee and 
the Teachers Association opposed it lots of Democratic 
legislators opposed it It was supported by Republican legislators 
but not by most Democratic legislators who argued that it was 
going to destroy schools and it was a terrible idea and how did 
parents know how to make this choice and what were we doing 
about transportation 

And you know the truth was the bill didn t include 
transportation money so it meant it was going to be of limited 
usefulness because many parents just wouldn t be able to take 
advantage We didn t have an evaluation in it because there was 
no money at that point at the state and so we knew if we put 
money in for an evaluation that we would never be able to get it 
passed 

So the bill did get out of the Assembly Education Committee 
but just got itself stuck in the Assembly Appropriations 
Committee where it was languishing and it was appearing that it 
was going to die when the voucher initiative qualified and all of 
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a sudden all of these groups that had opposed this bill realized that 
they had nothing to tout about what we were doing in public 
schools how we were allowing parents to have greater flexibility 
and that how are they going to argue against the voucher 
initiative So suddenly the groups that all opposed me wanted this 
bill passed and not only did they want it passed they wanted it 
passed by the Assembly they wanted it passed by the Senate and 
they wanted it to the governor s desk before the fifth of July That 
date is probably not exactly right but early in July so that we 
could actually tout it in the ballot argument against the voucher 
initiative which was going to be on the November ballot 

So sure enough this bill that had sat for three months m one 
committee passed the Assembly went to the Senate passed the 
Senate went to the governor signed by the governor and they 
were then able when they wrote up the ballot arguments against 
the voucher initiative able to say We ve addressed this issue in 
an appropriate way in public schools 

At the same time that I was doing public choice within a 
school district then Assemblyman [Charles] Quackenbush did 
choice between districts and so those two bills as a package then 
were touted as I say as one of the arguments against the voucher 


initiative 
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Again a lesson in a policy that I thought was right the whole 
time that it took the threat of something which many groups saw 
as much worse before they were willing to support that change 
And interestingly enough as time has gone on and there have 
been now some looks at how that has done it hasn t changed 
educational achievement It hasn t been a big deal thing It seems 
to increase parents satisfaction when they are able to make a 
choice They believe it does empower some group of parents 
But again because it never had transportation money certainly 
probably a lot of poorer people who don t have a way of getting 
their child to a school that s at a farther distance or who are veiy 
busy working can t really use it 

The other thing that I think the evaluation showed was that for 
some schools who suddenly saw that numbers of students were 
actually leaving their school and choosing other schools they 
began to reexamine themselves and look at what they needed to 
do to attract students into their school Some printed up 
brochures Some changed curriculum Some worked at getting 
the word out that they were doing things differently And so I 
always thought it was a minor success I guess and not a huge 
huge deal but something that still as a part of trying to 
acknowledge that we were trying to let parents have more ability 
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to make decisions in their children s education and make 
different decisions from one child to another 

One of the nice things that I ve heard from since this women 
that I ve known through Democratic politics who told me that she 
had a school near her house where all of her children had gone it 
worked perfectly well and then she had a child who was just very 
unsuccessful in the local school that was nearby and she applied 
to have the child go to another school and she felt it made all the 
difference in that child s education because it just was a better 
placement for that child not because the school near her house 
wasn t any good but just because it s what worked for that child 
And she took time to find out about it and to find one that worked 
better for her child I think as I say that s the real success of the 
measure not huge but a little something 

Is that the measure that allowed for the open enrollment periods 9 
Exactly Again if schools are impacted and don t have any room 
they don t have to take people and as I say there is no 
transportation so it s far from perfect but at least it was a 
beginning step in empowerment of parents I think right about the 
time that the charter school movement was also beginning that 
Senator Gary Hart was the author of again something I supported 
because again another way to sort of say if we re truly of the 
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believe that we think the vouchers are wrong because we don t 
believe in public money going to religious schools being used 
outside of the public school system if you really believe that 
public schools are the cornerstone of democracy which I really 
do you still have to be honest about the fact that you can t keep 
allowing them to do things the same way and by giving more 
choices that that s the best way we know to try and fix public 
school education 

Were you involved at all in the charter schools m the planning 9 
No I wasn t involved at all in the planning That was again 
Delaine Easton and Gary Hart each earned bills But I was on the 
committee and did support the measure because again I thought 
it was first of all a step for parents but the thing that I actually 
hoped—and I m not sure that this has happened I d be interested 
to see what Senator Hart thought as he s looked back on it—I 
thought that so many of these charter schools would do things in 
new and innovative ways and they would help to change the other 
public schools and that as other public schools watched what 
happened when schools had more freedom that they would take a 
lot of what was learned in these charter schools and take it over 
and move it to the schools to their schools I m not sure that 


piece of it has really been that successful 
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I do think what s been successful again is the choice within 
public schools that it gives parents the different kinds of schools 
the different types of teaching and the kind of support that they 
often get then because people again choose those charter 
schools But the other I think hasn t really come to fruition and 
maybe still over time as we see more of the charter schools after 
they ve been in effect for longer because I hoped that they would 
really be the impetus for change within the whole system 
I guess you re becoming more identified as someone whose 
interest is education maybe not primarily but it s one of your 
main ones 

Yes It s what I am tending to focus in on where people tend to 
come to me is in a number of children s health related issues I 
work in childcare related issues and standards m childcare work 
in women s safety Again part of this comes out of the women s 
caucus and the kinds of hearings so I take on women s health 
related issues things dealing with standards for mammography 
working on as I say immunization getting kids immunized 
working on the education related issues violence against women 
So I m moving m the direction that those really are the focus of 
what I m doing in the legislature 
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At that same time m that session of 93 94 domestic 
violence because the murder of O J Simpson s wife takes place 
I m able with a number of women legislators in like in ten days 
time we re able to get thirty million dollars to work on domestic 
violence issues for shelters and for prosecution Again that 
really comes about because the men realize that now it s an issue 
that suddenly is mainstream that everybody s talking about and 
they find some budget money when it looked like there was none 
at the very end as part of a package deal 
So that money comes through the government 
Comes through the state and goes to the shelters and then also 
goes to prosecutors to help with prosecution 

At the same time as this is happening 94 is going to be 
statewide elections and so Delaine Easton the chair of the 
Assembly Education Committee is running now for 
superintendent of public instruction Many of my other 
colleagues are beginning to run for other offices Experienced 
legislators realize in 96 they re termed out 94 our statewide 
offices are up for grabs and so suddenly many of the more 
experienced people in the legislature knowing that their 
legislative career is just about over are looking for other places to 
go So Delaine Easton as I say begins to run for superintendent 
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of public instruction and Theresa Hughes who d been a member 
of our committee has now run for the Senate and I m actually 
becoming one of the more experienced people on the Education 
Committee 

So as I say I do the public school choice so I m more and 
more involved in these issues and getting more people I guess to 
pay attention to me or to recognize me as one of the people who 
works on education Education issues have come I think for the 
first time under Governor Wilson who many times would have 
States of the State where he wouldn t even mention education 
other than there might be some brief mention but it doesn t seem 
to be the focus of anyone s attention 

At this point crime is the big issue and everybody is talking 
about being tough on crime So while I m moving more and more 
in the realm of education it still isn t getting the kind of attention 
except for from sort of a small group of legislators who are kind 
of dedicated to the issue rather than the administration taking this 
on as a big issue They re talking about three strikes and they re 
talking about enhanced sentences and again we re about to have 
an election between 
Things that scare people 
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Things that scare people and that s kind of the talk of the day 
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So about this time I guess the class size reduction comes into 
play too Maybe it s a little bit later 
It s a little bit later Governor Wilson is reelected before that 
happens 

Right So I think it s 96 
Yes that sounds about right 

And the budget s all of a sudden doing better so he s got money 
Yes suddenly times are different Actually I should go back 
Let me go back on education At this time again where I m 
becoming a more important member of the Education Committee 
Senator Gary Hart is the chair of the Senate Education Committee 
and he is working on testing He comes up with a proposal a very 
sophisticated proposal for what is called CLASS a test that s 
going to not just be multiple choice but it s actually going to test 
in a much broader way 

So he implements this test in I want to say maybe right 
around the time of charter schools maybe 92 and what was 
thought of as relatively controversial after the first set of doing the 
test becomes more and more controversial The test is attacked 
from the Left who argues that the passages that students were 
reading were slanted towards right wing authors and the Right is 
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protesting that there are questions that look at families personal 
values 

The test because of the way it s given the numbers in schools 
with small groups of people being tested are skewed and aren t 
statistically accurate and so Senator Hart works on a whole 
proposal to reform this and I cany it for him in the Assembly 
which we actually get through to Governor Wilson but he rejects 
it because he argues that all children should be tested He isn t 
interested in this more sophisticated Which gives a better 
overview and which as I say tests on a much broader way He 
just rejects that 

So that was another issue that I had worked on in education 
again it was really Gaiy s work but I helped with it on the 
Assembly side 

So that s rejected but it comes up again 
But it comes up So the following year so Governor Wilson is 
reelected to office The issues that dominate the campaign again 
are public safety issues not education issues but things are 
beginning to improve in the economy and we re beginning to 
have a backlash m education in a number of ways 

In 1994 nationwide tests come out that show California s 
fourth graders ranking only above students from Guam and I think 
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maybe Mississippi and the newspapers report on the fact that we 
are at the bottom of the bottom And people I think are horrified 
to hear one of the major industrial states in this country we re not 
up with New Jersey or New York or Illinois or Pennsylvania we 
are down with the people that we have tended to belittle and 
joked about the fact that m these states they ve never cared about 
education they ve never put the money towards it and there we 
are showing ourselves at this same spot 

As people begin to look at this they started to talk about the 
fact that we had gone astray in the type of reading instruction We 
had gone into what was called whole language instruction We 
had stopped testing all students Math was fuzzy math Wed 
stopped teaching spelling And they went through this whole 
litany 

Bill Homg who had had to resign as superintendent of public 
instruction at the same time says I was wrong The agenda that 
I pushed in the eighties moving towards whole language I did the 
wrong thing It was the wrong direction for the state to go 

So what had been sort of a mantra of very conservatives who 
sort of preached a back to basics there now was beginning to be a 
whole huge group of people that said You know what 9 We may 
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not need to go where the most conservative people are suggesting 
but we did go too far the other way 

So by now in 1995 I have now become the chair of the 
Education Committee on the Assembly side and Governor 
Wilson is saying all students need to be tested We argue that we 
need to set up standards for what kids should know first which 
was a bill that I helped Senator Leroy Greene with that winds up 
with my name on it but really he did the work but to set up 
standards for what kids should know But Governor Wilson says 
we can t wait any longer because he had rejected Senator Hart s 
bill and so he says No we re going to do a statewide test for all 
kids And so I help to lead those efforts It s actually a little 
later I ve got my timing wrong because it s Lockyer 

Then John Burton comes to me and John Burton has never 
been interested in education things but he knows that I am He 
comes to me and he says Do you know what 9 He says One 
of my friends says they don t do spelling in school anymore He 
said I went to Catholic school and every week we had a list of 
spelling words we had to memorize and he says and my friend 
tells me now that their kids that the teacher says We just want 
you to write and it doesn t matter how you spell And he says 


Is this true 9 
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I said Well you know it kind of is actually There s sort of 
this theory that this is what you should do So we decide to do 
this package of bills to say that we have to do computational 
skills we have to do phonics and we have to do spelling that you 
actually have to include basic skills as a part of what you re 
teaching kids I do the math and phonics part and he does the 
spelling piece 

But Maureen DiMarco who is at this point the Secretary of 
Education comes up with a clever idea She says You know 
you re last name is Alpert His last name is Burton We need to 
get somebody with the last name of C and we need to call these 
the ABC package of bills 

So we get Assemblyman Mickey Conroy We get a 
Republican who s not terribly interested m this but we get him to 
join on as an author on these things so that we can call this the 
ABC package of bills and it s sort of this back to basics with this 
very catchy name that actually It s even in like a Newsweek 
article saying California is doing an ABC package of bills 
because the movement is actually spreading across the country 
and the fact that in education the pendulum swings and somehow 
it never seems to just swing part way It just goes here and then it 
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goes back here and this was an attempt to bring things back into 
the middle 

So we actually are able to very easily I mean the bills 
pass without any trouble and are signed into law by Governor 
Wilson So 95 is the testing bill So we do the testing bill 
Governor Wilson says You know we can t wait any longer 
and he s not going to wait for a test to be developed He s just 
We re going to use one of the national off the shelf tests 
because he says that if your child goes to school in San Diego or 
your child goes to school in San Francisco and you re the parent 
you deserve to know how your child is doing compared to find 
out is your school actually teaching your child 

I wound up having to be the author of this bill even though I 
wasn t entirely supportive of it and again it s because of chairing 
the Education Committee and the fact that it s the work that we re 
expected It s a deal that s made The leaders all agree that 
we re going to send Governor Wilson this testing bill So lots of 
Democrats don t want to vote for this bill but as I say this is a 
deal that s struck and we re going to put testing in in fact and so 
I become the author of the testing bill which is a very narrow bill 
at this point It really is just about a norm referenced test But as 
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I look back on it it got us started even though it was far from 
perfect and we have evolved over time to a much better system 
At the same time when I was chair of the Education 
Committee I actually was carrying a bill on class size reduction 
as was Senator Leroy Greene over on the Senate side but both of 
us were doing bills that gradually implemented year by year one 
grade at a time started to implement class size reduction 
The teachers who were the sponsors of Leroy Greene s bill 
started a TV campaign talking about class size reduction and 
what a difference it would make getting a lot of publicity Again 
our bills weren t moving all that well but Governor Wilson kind 
of went up to the teachers union and as a part of the budget 
rather than as these bills which were just being held as being too 
expensive—they were being held in the Appropriations 
Committees in both houses—Governor Wilson said Okay we 
actually do have money now I m going to take this money and 
I m going to do all four grades I m going to do kindergarten 
through third grade We re going to do it in September Mind 
you this is June And for every school that will do it we 11 give 
a certain amount per student to do this 

Well CTA got what it asked for and more m that But 
Governor Wilson had figured out was that if he gave this money 
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to class size reduction in a categorical form the way he did it 
meant that it wasn t out there for salary increases so CTA wasn t 
going to get more money for their teachers and they were the 
ones asking for class size reduction so they could hardly fuss 
about that and that he was going to do it in a big time way 
So it was a budget trailer bill that actually did class size 
reduction but because it then had to be rushed in three months 
schools didn t have facilities The poorest schools often had no 
space and no space to add portables or no space to provide 
classrooms for it It was much more likely that suburban schools 
could actually accommodate it 

Assemblywoman Martha Escutia worked hard at trying to 
provide some alternatives and there were some alternatives 
passed for places that were severely impacted in places like urban 
Los Angeles but the truth was it was put together much too 
hastily and rather again than looking at where kids actually 
needed it most The kids that actually needed it most were the 
least likely to get it and it was rushed so badly that rather than 
implement it and phase in a grade a year which would have I 
think made much more sense it all happened at once 

I always objected to that but again I guess when you look 
back and you think about the good and the bad of things we had 
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been arguing for years that California had classes that were too 
large but we also argued we didn t have the facilities we didn t 
have the teachers we went on and on and so nothing happened 
The fact that it just was like mandated and in ninety days it 
happened maybe that was the only way that it could ever have 
even begun but it never was fully funded with the amount that 
was actually needed to run those kinds of programs so as we ve 
gone from good times to more difficult times we actually see 
school districts having to abandon their class size reductions one 
grade at a time and sometimes entirely 

So I worry that maybe if we had done it in a more systematic 
way and included it as part of the basic allotment for schools we 
would be better off today and we also would have been able to 
more thoughtfully try and deal with the highly impacted schools 
which again tend to have the poorest kids who are having the 
hardest time with their achievement 

Because I think at this point we can t really say that it has 
made I mean some people argue that it s made the difference 
but it happened at the same time as so many other reforms I m not 
sure of that It increases parent satisfaction and teacher 
satisfaction I think but I m not sure how educationally sound it s 
been because of the way we did it 
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And even for the budget because it threw what is it eight billion 
dollars or something'? It was a huge amount of money 
Huge amount of money 

And that money as you said is not going to continue to be there 
every year 

Yes That s the cyclical nature of the state s economy which 
comes back to haunt you maybe about every ten years which may 
be the one thing about term limits You only get six years in the 
Assembly You might actually live through all good times But 
on the other hand you might live only through bad times I 
managed to live through the bad and the good 

Again also as the economy was beginning to improve so 
there was more money for education it also meant that there was 
a decrease in crime because while there are lots of reasons that 
people say crime decreases one of the things we know is that 
when there s a bulge in the population of young men crime tends 
to increase so that when young men are of the age of sixteen to 
thirty five they are the most likely people to commit crime So 
when the population is large in that age range and when the 
economy is bad so that that group of young people don t have 
work at all or are underemployed crime tends to rise 
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So the economy was beginning to improve so more people 
were being employed Crime was beginning to decrease and then 
possibly some of the things that we had done along the way m 
dealing with crime also were beginning to take effect So now 
suddenly when people did surveys of what people were thinking 
about they were thinking about education They were concerned 
about the state of California schools They got that education was 
the future for their kids and when you no longer are fearful I 
think that this is when you tend to look at education related issues 
and those became kind of centerpiece issues for people 
A little bit earlier I noticed in 92 you authored a bill granting 
community service credit for high school students 
Yes yes 

I don t know what the situation was at that point Was this the 
first time service credit was proposed for high school students 7 
I think that it had been proposed before People had suggested 
that students should do community service but I thought you 
know what 7 A way to sort of mcentivize it was to actually give 
credit It s interesting because I wound up on the And I 
thought it was a very good idea The Senate wasn t nearly as 
enthralled by it as I was because there were some senators who 
argued that the whole thing about community service was service 
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was supposed to be a reward in and of itself and you weren t 
actually supposed to get Just like you don t get paid for 
community service that getting credit wasn t going to be 
appropriate 

Others argued Senator Dills in particular was concerned 
about where you would do service He was a very strict 
constructionist as far as separation of church and state and he 
worried that maybe you would go volunteer at the Lutheran 
church and that somehow this wasn t appropriate then for school 
credit 

I still think and I think over time people now talk more and 
more about service learning and tying learning to service and I 
hadn t really done that I mean I thought that that could be part 
of it but it wasn t a requirement But I think now more and more 
people would argue that you know being an intern m a hospital 
and getting some credit for it and learning about what it s like to 
be a healthcare worker really can be a huge learning experience 
as well as a gift back to your community you know that you 
really can combine the two I think that sort of comes later in 
time 

But when I was doing it it really was about a lot of students 
who wind up with a lot of free periods and aren t even in school 
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and I thought how much better if they were giving back to the 
community and if it could give them a credit at school it would be 
a good idea As I say the Senate wasn t nearly as impressed with 
it was I was 

We re about at forty minutes 

Okay You know what I want to talk about? The thing I need to 
talk about now is I was in a very unique position as chair of the 
Education Committee something that didn t happen to anybody 
else Because 1994 was the year that the Democrats lost control 
of the legislature but because of a Republican that Willie Brown 
had cultivated who voted with the Democrats we wound up m a 
tie but over time eventually wound up with only thirty nine 
We only had thirty nine Democrats only thirty nine votes but I 
started off as the education chair but I was the education chair 
and had more Republicans on my committee than Democrats I 
don t know that any other chair of education or any I mean 
this was true of all the other committees it wasn t just me So this 
was this unique time in history where the chair didn t even control 
her own committee with her own party Sol didn t have as many 
people in my party as the opposition did but I got to chair the 


committee 
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So it was a very difficult time for any kind of agenda to move 
forward and there were these pieces that I think I take some pride 
in actually having made happen But there were lots of other 
things that it just The year was very difficult I remember one 
time going to Willie Brown to tell him that I didn t want my 
committee to be televised because the Republicans were saying 
these I thought nght wing crazy things and they were nuts and I 
couldn t control it because I didn t have enough Democrats on the 
committee to stop any of this stuff from happening 

And he said to me No We want them to be televised We 
want people to actually see the things they re saying because 
Steve Baldwin who s a very right wing Republican actually from 
San Diego was the vice chair of the committee and they were 
really way way out on the things they thought And he said It s 
not a bad thing It s better to expose some of this stuff to the light 
of day and not just have it happening in Sacramento 

As this fight continued between Democrats and Republicans 
in the end the Democrats did lose control so in the second half of 
that same term I lost the chair of the Education Committee By 
this time I was running for the Senate because I was going to be 
termed out in 96 and Lucy Killea my predecessor was termed 
out so I was running for her seat 
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So the Republicans to punish me not so much personally but 
because they didn t want me to win for the Senate not only took 
away You know not only was I no longer the chair of 
education they took me off the Education Committee They 
basically took all of the people who had been chairs of 
committees who had some knowledge of an issue they took them 
off the committees So they took Phil Eisenberg off of the 
Judiciary Committee They took me off all my committees and 
they put me on Public Safety televising the Assembly and those 
were the only assignments that I had They put me on Public 
Safety so that I would have to vote on tough on crime measures 
and on death penalty things and I oppose the death penalty and 
the televising the Assembly was because the committee didn t 
meet I mean it existed but 
What does that mean televising the Assembly? 

The Assembly has committee hearings on television and you 
were the committee that oversaw them doing it which of course 
meant that you did nothing You know there was no job So I 
talked to Senator Lockyer who was the President Pro Tern of the 
Senate and I was terribly upset I mean it did actually bring me 
to tears because I thought you know all the things that I cared 
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about and my interests they took me off of Appropriations and 
they took me off of Education and all of that 

But he said to me Dede they ve only put you on two 
committees That just gives you more time to campaign And he 
says Don t worry about what happens m Public Safety He 
says In the Senate we 11 take care of killing things that need to 
be killed and it s not your responsibility You just do your best 
And I actually wound up learning a lot about criminal justice 
a field I hadn t known anything about before and actually kind of 
enjoyed my time on the Public Safety Committee And it is true I 
just had more time then to pursue my own legislative agenda and 
to pursue working on becoming a member of the Senate So that s 
sort of how the end of my time in the Assembly kind of happened 
Okay Should we go ahead and stop there 9 
Sure That s perfect 


[End of Tape 4 Side A] 
[End of Session 2] 
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This is August 25 th and we re continuing our interview with 
Senator Alpert 

We d like to go back with you and talk about some of your 
early initiatives regarding healthcare and particularly the 
background to the Mammography Quality Assurance Act 
It s interesting because I think that when I came to the legislature 
I realized that education which is something I had worked on 
would be something I d continue to work on but also 1992 was 
kind of the year of the woman That was the year that Dianne 
Femstein and Barbara Boxer were elected to the Senate and we 
really had an increasing number of women elected to the state 
legislature as well So there seemed to be sort of a re energizing I 
guess of people talking about women s issues and some of the 
health issues related to women 

Leo McCarthy who was the lieutenant governor at the time 
had done a hearing relating to breast cancer and it became very 
apparent that the standards for mammography around the state 
were just very very uneven and so a lot of women either were 
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getting false positives which of course is a terribly frightening 
thing or actually were having things missed again meaning that 
breast cancer was being caught at a later stage making it less 
treatable So he sponsored and I introduced a bill on 
mammography quality so that we could actually put standards into 
place 

Was there a particular reason why he was interested in this 7 
You know I m not really sure how he had gotten interested in 
that I don t think there was any particular personal thing and 
again he had or rather as I think some men at that point realized 
that with all of the women both voting and coming into office that 
they needed to look at different issues that were important to 
women to show that they could champion those issues as well 
So as I say I m not exactly sure where this came from but I 
had known him since the eighties and so he asked me to do this 
legislation Anyway when we did it it turned out that the 
legislation we did really put us at the forefront of the nation and 
we were really the first state to put quality standards into place 
I know that a couple of years later we actually heard from 
Barbara Boxer who wound up doing it at the federal level which 
of course really was the best way of all to do this because it 
meant that then nationwide people could count on what the 
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standards were But they did use our bill and the work that we 
had done kind of as the basis of the federal legislation Again it s 
something that makes me proud that we were getting gomg on 
that 

The other thing is by 1993 I became chair of the women s 
caucus and the women s caucus also focused on a lot of health 
issues We actually looked at violence against women as a health 
issue as a public health issue We did hearings with the 
Commission on the Status of Women on women and mental 
health and talked a lot about the issue that women often weren t 
included in any of the testing that was being done in any of the 
kind of work that was being done on things like heart disease 
You would see that when they would do clinical trials only men 
would be included and in many cancer studies only men were 
included And so because of that we weren t making the strides I 
think in a lot of women s health issues So as I say the women s 
caucus kind of took that up as women s health as a general issue 
and then a number of women then took up particular issues inside 
of that to try and work on legislatively or again bring to the 
attention I think of everyone Because of this increasing number 
of women we really began to make some strides I think and get 
some attention paid to some of those issues 
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Since education clearly was an issue you were interested in before 
you entered the legislature was healthcare something that you 
became more interested in 9 

Exactly I served on the Health Committee the first two years that 
I was in the legislature It wasn t something that I had any 
particular background or knowledge about but again I think 
realized that for women to continue to have improvement in their 
lives health was a big part of those issues and so I did begin to 
get involved m issues relating to the health of both women and 
their children 

I guess in some senses because I had been a wife and a 
mother and involved in so many volunteer activities before I ever 
got to the legislature then in some ways it was probably a fairly 
natural transition then to continue to sort of focus in on issues 
that affected families 

Talking about the same time period there was the Workplace 
Violence Safety Act that seems somewhat related really 
It was Again as we looked at women and where they were 
actually most in danger it turned out that we found that 
oftentimes it was when they went to work that the estranged 
husband or boyfriend would actually show up at the workplace 
and that might be where they were shot or stabbed There were a 
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couple of particular cases that had occurred down in San Diego 
and so we worked on something that was pretty unique and I m 
not sure that it really has happened other places before but where 
there had already been restraining orders a person could get a 
restraining order against a person this actually allowed an 
employer to get a restraining order against perhaps the husband or 
boyfriend of someone who worked for them so that they could 
keep that person out of their workplace 

Again a small thing because we did hear from different 
employers that they would wind up because if they have a public 
place of employment but yet someone was coming and constantly 
harassing one of their employees legally they were sort of stuck 
this gave them the authority to actually get a restraining order so 
that the person couldn t come in the workplace 
Did these initiatives come through the women s caucus or how 
would you be involved 9 

The workplace safety one did It came after we had had hearings 
talking about domestic violence as a public health issue I think 
that we began to see that there were professors that there were a 
number of people involved in public health who argued that this 
was actually a public health issue and we sort of looked at it from 
that perspective as well 
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We ve covered a lot of the earlier years but that I think leads us 
into your last campaign in the Assembly in 1994 
Right where I ran against Bruce Henderson Bruce Henderson 
was a longtime political figure in San Diego He had been a city 
councilperson but he had run for a number of different other 
things that he hadn t won He had tried to become the district 
attorney in San Diego I think he tried to become the city 
attorney Anyway he had run for a number of different things 
Very smart man—he was a lawyer by profession—but kind of 
seen as a gadfly He was sort of the person who always took the 
opposite view He was constantly suing people m the city for 
some issues relating to ballparks usually relating to taxes and 
votes on taxes or whether there had been votes on taxes or 
whether they had been done at a two thirds vote So he tended to 
sort of be I would say kind of a libertarian Republican as I say 
very anti tax 

But I think that he was tarnished because some people felt that 
some of his lawsuits actually meant that things didn t go forward 
in the city and then he was also as I say tarnished because I 
think he hadn t had a win in a few years He hadn t served in the 
city council since back in the eighties But he did have name 
recognition and I think he figured that out His whole 
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campaign that year really involved signs that said that he was for 
the Three Strikes Initiative which was on the ballot that year and 
that he was for the death penalty because again I had basically 
said that the way the three strikes proposal had been written up 
where it wasn t just violent crime just didn t make any sense and 
I have always been against the death penalty 

Probably with my voters those were things where I sat m a 
different spot than the voters in my district and so I think he 
thought that that was going to be a real weakness and that once 
people saw that he was with them on those issues and I was not 
with them on those issues that that would resonate And while it 
probably resonated with some people I think most people realized 
that they had by this time come to know me and seen that what 
my agenda in the legislature was about was about things like 
women s health and education I d done a lot of work on 
children s issues and children in daycare and immunization and 
those kinds of issues and so they realized that while I wasn t with 
them on those issues those really weren t the top two issues for 
the people in my district The top issues m my district continued 
to be quality education strong environment and so they I think I 
don t know if the right word is forgave me for being on the wrong 
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side of those issues as far as they were concerned because those 
were just down their list 

All along in the election campaigns that I was involved in as I 
say the fact that the voters realized I wasn t with them on every 
single issue but the issues that were most important to the district 
I was on the same side whether they were Republicans or 
Democrats so I think that that eventually led me to be able to wm 
that election and as I say I think that combined with the fact that 
people saw Bruce Henderson as kind of a person from the past 
who had been somewhat of an obstructionist locally meant that he 
didn t get a lot of big support from local I mean local 
Republicans didn t really jump on his bandwagon 
Did you feel pressure m terms of maybe offering support for three 
strikes because it was a very sensational sort of thing? 

Right 

It followed the murder of the girl in 

The interesting thing was in the Assembly I had actually voted for 
the Three Strikes Initiative in the Assembly because at that time 
there were I think I want to say four or five competing three 
strikes measures It turned out in the Assembly that we voted for 
all of them and sent them over to the Senate where the Senate 
then wound up sending the toughest measure on to the governor 
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So I guess in some senses people might say I had already said that 
I was for three strikes 

But my own personal view was that we had a sheriff Dick 
Rainey as well as Tom Umberg who had been a prosecutor who 
both had what I thought were much more sensible approaches 
because it really was about violent crime In the end because the 
people who had already qualified—Mike Reynolds whose 
daughter had been killed had already qualified the initiative for 
the ballot—I think the Senate decided that they were going to send 
the measure that mirrored that to the governor s desk because that 
was the reality that was going to happen 

So again I tried to talk about the fact that yes there wasn t a 
problem with being stronger on crime and there wasn t a problem 
with understanding that if there were career criminals you wanted 
to actually get and keep them off the street but that we were 
going to wind up catching people in the Three Strikes Initiative 
that was out there that were not going to be the ones that we 
wanted to actually crowd up our prisons 

I continued to feel that way and would continue to say that we 
should modify the three strikes so that that third strike has to be a 
violent one so we don t One of the early I think test cases 
was one out of San Diego where at a very early age a man m his 
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twenties had been arrested I think for burglary and then way 
way down the line was arrested for stealing a pizza and that 
wound up being a third strike for this person It seemed so 
completely that the punishment didn t fit the crime at all I realize 
that lots of three strikes supporters still feel the same way because 
they say once it s the third time they don t care what it is But we 
don t have enough room in our prisons and we don t do a good 
enough job m our prisons that it seems to me that we would be 
better off if we could modify that proposal 
It makes a lot of sense I know it s continued to be looked at over 
the years for these very reasons 

And it becomes very difficult to make the changes As I say 
we ve talked about it many years in the legislature but I think 
many people are afraid to vote for fear that they would be seen as 
soft on crime so it gets difficult for the legislature to do it I 
thought we were going to have a chance on a proposal that was on 
the ballot but Governor Schwarzenegger came out so strongly 
against it that in the end what looked like it was actually going to 
pass and make some sensible changes wound up again being 
defeated by the voters So the reality is that s the will of the 
voters so that s where we are in this state at this point 
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This last election how did you feel about it 9 Because this was 
going to be your last election 

The thing I actually was aware of at that time was that Lucy 
Killea would be termed out of the Senate And while I had at that 
point originally thought that I was elected m 1990 with Mike 
Gotch and the two of us had the two districts that fed into Lucy s 
Senate district so people always talked about the fact that we 
were heading for a tram wreck and that we had two Democrats 
that were going to wind up vying for the same Senate seat But at 
that time just before the 1994 election Mike Gotch for family 
reasons decided he was going to move from San Diego He was 
not going to be in the legislature any longer that really he d done 
his time and so he wound up not running in 1994 and Susan 
Davis wound up running for his seat So it kind of meant that I 
was aware then that I would have the best chance of running for 
a Senate seat because Susan would be brand new 

I would have served my six years and so I think at that time 
while I hadn t really made up my mind and I thought that maybe 
it would be the end after six years but I also realized I had an 
opportunity for the Senate seat that that would likely open As I 
say Lucy for sure was going to be gone and I would have a 


chance to run for that 
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We got sort of a shock though m 1994 Susan Davis ran for 
the seat and she won and I had told her about I mean she s a 
wonderful woman and she d been a school board member and I 
was very excited that she was coming and on election night m 
1994 when both of us did win we discovered that the Democrats 
had lost seats all over the state It had been a very bad year and 
we wound up there in Sacramento with this forty forty tie when 
we arrived for the beginning of session 

So we spent the first few months of the session fighting both 
legally and politically on what was going to happen in the 
Assembly and who was going to control it But in the very first 
days as we began to organize we had things happen like the 
Republicans leave so they couldn t be there to do anything But 
we wound up having one Republican go with the Democrats and 
so Willie Brown was able to stay as Speaker at that point 
Who was that Republican? 

Paul Horcher who had actually been elected with me in 1990 He 
was a fairly moderate to liberal Republican and had been friendly 
with Willie and the Republicans had really sort of ostracized him 
because they didn t like what he did and how he voted I think 
they had made him feel I mean personally they had treated 
him so badly that this was kind of his revenge on having been 
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treated And Willie Brown was always very clever at 
exploiting those things and providing good opportunities for Paul 
along the way 

So we wound up though in this really as I say evenly 
divided House and sort of in chaos for almost the whole first year 
of the session trying to figure out and actually looking at what 
other states did when things were tied how you could share 
Speakerships and how you could do all of this So it was a 
painful I mean it was a difficult year and then in 1995 the 
Republicans actually gained control and again first by Democrats 
trying to find a Republican that they wanted to have in which 
wound up with recall elections 
That was when Doris Allen 

Doris Allen was elected and then Brian Setencich Doris wound 
up being recalled and Brian wound up with all kinds of 
accusations of criminal activity and eventually we wound up with 
Curt Pringle and with Willie heading off to become mayor of San 
Francisco and with the Republicans actually taking control of the 
House So it was a chaotic term m the Assembly that whole time 

So by late m the term when I was speaking to Bill Lockyer 
by the second year of the term he had pretty much convinced me 
and my husband who had lingering doubts about whether I should 
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still be m Sacramento because he really was hoping I would come 
home but convinced us to go ahead and run for the Senate and 
that I would find the Senate to be a place that I was going to like a 
lot better than my last year in the Assembly 
Just going back to Dons Allen for a moment how were her 
problems perceived by the women s caucus 9 I know it s a 
tumultuous time 

It was and it was a difficult issue because she of course wound 
up being the first woman Speaker I think something that women 
in the women s caucus looked forward to the day when a woman 
would be able to take control But it was obvious that she was 
being first of all used and I mean used by Democrats I mean by 
us It was hard to be critical of her because we were really the 
ones doing it But she philosophically was so much more 
conservative than women Democrats She was from Orange 
County She was pro life She as I say was really quite 
conservative and so I think that for a lot of women the idea that 
the first woman Speaker would be someone who philosophically 
didn t stand up strongly for women s rights at least the way 
Democratic women perceived you should stand up for women s 
rights made it very difficult to think that this would be the first 


woman chosen 
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The Democratic women did support her but as I say I think it 
was much more a matter of when looking at the choices this 
seemed to be the best hope for fair treatment or good treatment for 
the Democrats in the legislature rather than because everybody 
was clamoring to get behind her as the first woman with that 
opportunity 

And then she was recalled as you said 

Yes and then she wound up being recalled Then we turned to 

Brian Setencich who was a veiy young inexperienced new 

young man who I think had some good intentions and that he 

thought he could bring people together but there was no way he 

was actually up to the task He was as I say just a babe in the 

woods as far as the cutthroat politics of both the Republicans and 

the Democrats at the state level So that didn t last either and was 

a very short lived Again Democrats supported him because it 

looked like the best opportunity for them 

Also in your third term I think we re back m some of the 

education issues the academic achievement 7 

Right A couple of things actually happened m that last term 

One of the things is that I wound up because with the 

Republicans m charge in the Assembly the last year they actually 

refused to allow Leroy Greene who was asking for standards in 
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our curriculum to actually set up some educational standards 
they refused to let his bill go through and wound up with my 
becoming the author of that bill on the last night of session 
because a bill of mine was sitting over in the Senate and the 
Senate could take care of it and they were able to get that That 
bill actually was signed by Governor Wilson 

At the same time that this bill is being passed to say that we 
should actually set up high standards for what we expected in all 
of these different areas of education The next year when I was m 
the Senate Governor Wilson was saying because we had been 
through this whole sort of testing debate was saying that there 
had to be a test for the entire State of California It had to be one 
test because we knew I mean people were testing all over 
California but one school district used one and another school 
district would use another And he said that wasn t right we 
needed to have one test 

But the only way to do that really was to buy an off the shelf 
normed exam and a lot of us argued that goodness right at the 
time that we re saying we want California s high standards why 
would you test to something when you hadn t figured out what 
you actually wanted taught'? So it seemed that we were kind of 
doing this backwards 
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Governor Wilson though had a legitimate point in that he 
argued that parents had some kind of expectation that there would 
be a statewide exam and that you would be able to compare how 
your child did with children around the country and around the 
state and he held firm on that that even though the standards 
obviously were going to take time to develop he was not going to 
wait for that to happen that we still should do this normed exam 

So in the end and mainly because I continued to work on 
education issues Senator Lockyer asked me to work on this issue 
The leaders wound up making a deal with Governor Wilson that 
we would go ahead and have a norm referenced test And so I 
became actually the author of that bill even though I really was 
personally of the mind and had tried to work on compromises of 
wasn t there some way of comparing the different the major 
exams that were being around the state that turned out to be 
extremely difficult to try and do that So in the end as I say I 
actually carried the testing bill 

It s taken us years then to kind of make the improvement to 
change the test so that it actually is testing what we want to have 
tested what standards we have in place In some senses I have to 
give Governor Wilson some credit It was a norm referenced 
test It had sort of what were the expectations nationally and 
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even though those weren t our standards I mean a lot of them 
were pretty basic And the fact that we discovered that we were 
doing pretty badly compared with the rest of the nation on a norm 
referenced test certainly again I think gave us pause to 
understand that we had to do a better job in this in the state 
People will always argue that a norm referenced test that s 
only done on one day is certainly not all that education is or it 
shouldn t be the only indicator of whether you re doing horribly 
or well On the other hand it was a measurement that we did very 
poorly on and certainly was at least a red flag and something that 
had to be included as part of the whole assessment of how kids 
were doing in their education in California and it really wasn t a 
very pretty picture 

One of the issues also about the test is just arguments on both 
sides but when you have the standardized tests then teachers 
particularly m K 12 start teaching towards the test 
Right That is a legitimate argument until you wind up making 
the exam test the standards that you ve argued are what people 
should be testing That s why the norm referenced test I think 
there really were obviously many more good arguments that we 
didn t even say that these were the things that were most 
important to us and yet we made it so important to teachers that 
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they would have to teach to this norm referenced test that had 
nothing to do with what California had said that they wanted to 
have taught 

Over time we have evolved now to a test where the questions 
now are questions that relate to the standards that we ve put in 
place Then I would argue teaching to the test is fine because 
they re actually teaching to the things we said we care about And 
that is a very legitimate thing that teachers can just wind up 
teaching to this narrow group of items that we haven t even said 
we actually care about And then what about the richness of an 
education that you really want a child to have 9 

The other side though—and I tell this story often—I had a 
Hispanic father come to my office one day with a group of people 
and he brought me his son s report card His son was m second 
grade and he showed me about how the child always got above 
average m everything lovely notes from the teacher home about 
what a pleasure he was to have in class The father had been bom 
in this country primarily Spanish speaking didn t speak a lot of 
English The child had been bom in this country So in the 
second grade they tested this child and the results came home 
showing this child in the bottom 5 percent in reading and math 
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And the father said to me Why have I been getting report cards 
for three years saying that my son was doing very well 9 

And I thought it s a sad truth often that if you don t measure 
things people You know this was evidently a nice child The 
father was very helpful I think everybody liked the family and 
the teachers just kept saying nice things and never really identified 
the fact that this child was not reading at anywhere near grade 
level and was not doing math at grade level No one had said to 
the father This child is way way behind And that test made 
everybody have to acknowledge that maybe kids that we had 
passed through or sometimes honestly teachers have lower 
expectations for some children than others Maybe these teachers 
thought Well this child can t do it so since he s such a nice boy 
we 11 just say fine 

The test made everybody say Whoa Wait a minute And 
so there is something to be said I think for measurement While 
it s hardly the be all and end all it is something to remind us that 
what gets measured really winds up being important and winds up 
giving us some signals about things 
You re chair of the Education Committee at this point in the 
Assembly 
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Yes in 94 and then not in 95 
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CASTANEDA In terms of the way the committee operates how does the 
committee work with the CTC [California Commission on 
Teacher Credentialmg] the credentialmg agency? 

ALPERT I think fairly well although again I think probably for lots of 

people they re not very aware of CTC It s kind of its own little 
place over there that just kind of operates independently In 
1992 I think maybe Senator Marian Bergeson had actually asked 
for a group to get together a group of practitioners both 
university as well as teachers to sit and look at teacher 
credentialmg and look at what teacher training should look like 
and what teacher credentialmg should look like 

So at that time that s something that they are working on at 
that point is trying to actually examine this issue because I think 
people were beginning to realize that perhaps the way we had 
done things And again this comes at the same time that so 
many of these other things are happening where there s sort of a 
reexamining of how we were doing things m education because it 
becomes evident that we are doing worse than most of the rest of 
the nation and we re doing worse m basically every subgroup If 
you look at Hispamcs m one part of the country compared to ours 
ours were doing worse If you look at African Americans if you 
look at Anglos so it wasn t even that we were just leaving out one 
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group or another we are failing kids of every ethnic background 
compared with the rest of the nation 

I went to elementary school in California then moved out of 
state But I remember when I was here that people There was 
just sort of in the air Even though I was young I remember 
this this was a progressive state progressive education 
Right 

Moved back years later and find we re at the bottom of the list 
How did that happen 7 How did we go from so progressive to 
Yes and I didn t go to school here until college but I remember 
even coming in the sixties and California was very very proud of 
how it had done academically Whether again some of it is 
revisionist history or not I think there s sort of this idea that 
during the era of the late fifties when you look at under like 
Governor Pat Brown where a lot of the university system was 
built this time that it appeared that adult Californians were willing 
to sacrifice for what they saw as the future So whether it was to 
build universities or to be taxed to pay for their children s K 
through 12 education or to build a water system or a road system 
this sort of idea that this state has a wonderful opportunity and a 
wonderful future and we re willing actually to use our dollars as 
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adults to see to it that our children that the next generation has a 
really good future 

People talk about that it was a lot of people returning from 
The veterans had returned from the wars Many of them had 
wound up going out had actually been sent to war out of 
California so they came back They were raising their families 
here in California Their children were now in high school and 
going on to college and I mean maybe it really was that this 
generation who sacrificed so much in the war continued to have 
this same view 

Then you move on and it seems to be that from what I can 
gather I mean a couple of things I think caused the troubles 
One was Proposition 13 which was the shift from the locals 
raising revenues for their local school district to the state 
Whatever people argue about the money issues of Proposition 13 
it changed power It moved to the state who had to wind up 
taking over how to finance schools and had to figure out how to 
allocate money between and among the schools and the local 
counties and cities 

It shifted power to Sacramento and I think in some ways 
when you talk to most people this idea of a local school district 
with your own local kids and your own local neighborhood that 
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was a powerful way of actually getting people to fond things 
because they saw it as important m their own self interest And 
even perhaps people who didn t have children in school but who 
maybe thought that it helped their community it brought it a lot 
closer to home So I think that was one of the issues 

Then there seemed to be after that time—so that was 78— 
after that time and I put a lot of this on both Jerry Brown a 
Democrat and then George Deukmejian a Republican this slide 
where less and less money as a percentage was actually being put 
to education and suddenly it got to be 1990 when I came here 
and people sort of looked and said Whoa We re spending way 
less than other states We ve sort of slid kind of gradually down 
down down 

And then in 1990 we had a fifteen billion dollar shortfall so 
that really kind of at the time that we seemed to wake up to the 
fact that it had been this gradual slide as well as this 
transformation of Sacramento becoming the holder of the purse 
strings we didn t have any money I mean there genuinely was 
no money We couldn t even figure out You know we had to 
raise taxes not to provide anything extra We had to raise taxes 
just to be able to survive And we had to make cuts So that it 
became in the early nineties where you again began to see 
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articles in newspapers that not only was the golden age of 
California gone but maybe California would never recover that 
this was kind of the end for California 

So I often think when so many things sort of collided and 
maybe if during the late seventies and the eighties if we had kept 
up a little better but it really became m the early nineties that we 
couldn t add the money So it continues sort of to go from bad to 
worse with the amount of money that we spent 

Wed also kind of gotten Education went off track 

Maybe more than other parts of the country we had moved m the 
late eighties to a philosophy of what now people talk about 
sometimes about fuzzy math and about whole language m 
reading and this idea was that phonics and drill were so boring 
that it just turned people off of reading and that if instead you just 
read stories to children they would just learn to read And you 
know there are children who can just learn to read I mean they 
just literally absorb it and they can But there are lots of other 
children who just wound up being lost because they actually need 
to learn the decoding skills You don t spend your entire time just 
doing drills but you do have to include phonics as a piece of 
learning to read 
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Again some of them I blow are apocryphal stories but that 
kids even m the lower grades starting in kindergarten would be 
given a calculator and that they never learned how to add or 
subtract or do their multiplication tables Now you know 
obviously when we re older we start thinking well if you don t 
do it the way we did it when we were kids it obviously is wrong 
Well again I think there s sort of a middle ground on all of this 
but it is true If you don t know any math facts you don t have 
the building blocks then to move on to the next level and the 
higher levels of math skills 

So California had kind of educationally gone astray at the 
same time that they were spending less and less money and at the 
same time that authority was moving to Sacramento And then I 
guess maybe then the other factor was the rising number of 
immigrants that we were having in our state created an extra 
burden and challenge in that we were having more and more 
children who were coming to school who did not speak English as 
a first language 

But our teachers at that point still had not been trained in how 
you actually What do you do when you wind up with a class 
where children speak another language 9 And while Spanish was 
the majority the reality was in large urban districts you had 
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children speaking It might be fifty or sixty different languages 
that children came to school speaking And so teachers who were 
maybe fifty years old and had trained back in the fifties or sixties 
when it was a pretty homogeneous society out here in California 
were suddenly faced with a new kind of student that was very 
very challenging 

More poverty m this state At that point when times were 
tough m the state one m four kids who came to California schools 
lived in poverty might well live without both parents m the home 
spoke another language and so it was like whoa Everything that 
could be difficult or wrong all sort of converged I think in the 
early nineties and caused us to have to try and reassess and figure 
out where we were going to head 
CASTANEDA Let me go ahead and switch tapes here 

[End of Tape 5 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side B] 

CASTANEDA We 11 talk about bilingual education in a moment or two but what 
sort of influence does the California Teachers Association have 9 
There are so many different elements to education 
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Right I guess for me probably because I came out of a school 
board before I was m the legislature I probably tended to favor I 
mean I was likely to be supportive of things that the school board 
association was supporting It seemed to sort of philosophically 
tie in with me 

The California Teachers Association though for sure was the 
most important lobbying group for education because they unlike 
the others were able to raise tremendous sums of money to back 
what they believed m And while I think they often backed 
reform they also often were the ones who stood in the way of 
things happening I think you would have to say both things about 
them because they are an association of teachers and so their first 
job was to look at how these different things affected teachers 

For example they haven t supported testing initiatives all 
along the way because I think they saw it as a way of judging 
teachers and they didn t want teachers to be judged because they 
talked about all the other external factors There are other 
external factors but they really were roadblocks in trying to do 
testing here in this state 

Other things that they would often support things like 
professional development and those kinds of things that provided 


wonderful benefits for students but also for their teachers 
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because they recognized their teachers as professionals they 
would often back those kinds of reforms and so they d actually be 
helpful m those They also obviously always supported more 
money for the schools and again partially for the selfish reasons 
It gave the opportunity for greater salaries for their teachers but 
salaries for teachers have never been high so it s not like you 
would blame them for wanting teachers to be paid properly But 
because of it and because they d always fight for money for 
education and because they were powerful they were often the 
most helpful If we were actually gomg to get additional dollars 
for education we had to count on CTA 

Also anytime there was an initiative on the ballot you had to 
count on them to do the funding so that when we did bond acts 
for school facilities they were always one of the big players and 
made a huge difference in whether we could get facilities money 
which again with the age of the facilities in California has been 
just vitally important to be able to help local school districts 
actually get some new schools built 

They strongly opposed the voucher initiative and I happen to 
be in complete agreement with them on that one They also 
though I think in some of the more positive developments in 
school reform things like charter schools they were very anti 
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charter schools and they ve had to be dragged doing that Even 
though charter schools are public schools truthfully I believe their 
main concern was whether those teachers would be union 
members 

As I say I think if you sort of recognize that their duty is to 
their union and that you can understand why they would feel that 
way and as long as you sort of see what their perspective is and 
realize that they ve done lots of wonderful things to help m 
education reform but you just have to realize there are times you 
need to be independent of them because sometimes they have 
slowed down school reform 

Just so I understand how this process works do they lobby mostly 
the Education Committee 9 

They do And because they have long supported Democratic 
candidates they are seen as a very powerful friend of the 
Democrats so that there certainly are Democrats who either 
believed that they owe their election possibly to the teachers to 
CTA or at least that it was very influential or that perhaps if they 
wanted to run again for reelection if they weren t there for CTA 
that they wouldn t have that help I have seen Democratic 
members of Education Committees who literally would not vote a 
different way than where CTA was on a bill I think as people 
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become more experienced they realize just like any other issue 
there are times that you re with somebody and there are times that 
you re not and you can still be their friend and still be their ally 
and not be with them 100 percent of the time 

But they gave people a very hard time if they weren t with 
them and as I say they really expected Democrats on the whole 
to pretty much be with them most of the time They weren t used 
to losing They usually were able to either kill bills or get bills 
through that they supported 

Their trouble in the first eight years of the nineties was that 
Pete Wilson the Republican governor was not a fan of CTA and 
so while they might get things to the governor it didn t mean they 
were actually going to turn into law 

It must have been interesting for you because you re known as an 
education advocate and policy maker and yet you don t always 
share the same view 
Right 

But you do have a high profile in support of education 
It made it harder for them to completely fuss at me all the time 
and as I say there were other times that I stood with them and at 
certainly all times I felt like I talked with them Sometimes we 


could resolve our differences and sometimes we couldn t But it 
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always felt you know if my job as a legislator is to improve 
education for children in California which actually is what I 
believe is my job then if my interest in doing that coincides with 
CTA or with CSBA or with the school administrators or 
whomever it might be 

Because there are so many different groups too 
Because there are an awful lot of groups that then we re together 
on it But if I see any one of those groups and I don t think that 
what they re suggesting improves education for children in 
California then I can t be with them Each one of us has an 
agenda and it s slightly different I think that that s sort of not 
that you re ever perfect about it but that s what I would try and 
remember that my job as a legislator was to make education 
better It wasn t to provide jobs for teachers It wasn t to see that 
school board members could be in power forever It wasn t to 
take care of a superintendent in some area It was to improve 
education for kids not for the adults who worked in the system 
Nearing the end of your third term in the Assembly I m still 
interested—and we talked a little bit about this last time—how 
you balance your concern about statewide issues versus the more 
local issues in San Diego 
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Yes you know that s always a balancing act One of the things I 
thought is that so many of the policy issues that I was involved in 
the statewide policy things that I did were things that my district 
would support that they liked that I worked in education or they 
liked that I worked on environmental issues dealing with ocean 
waters or that I worked on fishing issues that those were 
concerns 

There were a lot of progressive and well educated women in 
my district who were very happy that I was doing women s health 
issues so that I guess I thought that my state agenda you know 
my broader agenda was something that my district would think 
good would like the fact that she s working on those issues 

And then I always tried to work on things that local 
constituents brought me Some of them had statewide impact but 
even m my very first term in the legislature I had a woman who I 
knew whose child suffered from PKU come to me She was very 
very wealthy but she was very worried because the children 
needed special food that was very expensive and she had found 
out that most people they couldn t get it through their insurance 
She knew that she could just write a check for her child s but she 
decided that her goal would be to see to it that that could be true 


for all of California s children It doesn t affect a lot of children 
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but it s very expensive for the families that do I wound up 
working on legislation on that for ten years in the legislature 
because somebody from my district brought that to me 

I had another person from my district who brought me an issue 
relating to seat belts because of again a personal tragedy in his 
own home and I did that Then I always tried to you know if the 
City of San Diego or the County of San Diego or the little cities 
that I represented I tried to fight hard for things that helped them 
as well 

Coronado had a lot of unique situations about the toll bridge 
that went from the City of San Diego and I tried to help them 
with that So I would try and balance my bigger agenda by 
talking with the local entities and again carrying legislation that 
maybe just affected them but where I could try and help in those 
issue areas 

CASTANEDA Is this a good time to talk about We haven t talked about the 
fisheries at all 

ALPERT Sure Again nothing that I had any background in before I got 

there but it turned out that Larry Sterling who comes back later 
in my history in the Senate had earned legislation for a white sea 
bass project that was being run out of Sea World Institute down in 
San Diego It was sunsetting and I was able to do the legislation 
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to continue it on It s paid for by Fishermen pay themselves 
for a stamp when they get their fishing license that has helped to 
fund this project which grows out white sea bass and then 
fishermen up and down the coast actually raise them m pens and 
then release them out to the wild to try and restock the oceans 
basically with white sea bass 

When I got started in that then I began to know other people 
and the recreational fishing industry is actually an important 
industry in San Diego a lot of boats that go out with recreational 
fisherman So I began to work on legislation over the years to try 
and assist in recreational fishing and just sort of through my 
whole career that was kind of a side piece that I did was work on 
fisheries issues but primarily for recreational fishermen because 
for San Diego that was pretty much the most important issue We 
had really lost by that time lost our commercial fisheries and so 
we didn t have a lot of commercial fishing issues but lots of 
recreational issues and so I kept working on those issues 
So then it s more of a local issue too in some respects 
It really is But what turned out is then because I did that and 
because You know for years before term limits the fishing 
industry—and this is probably true of lots of the smaller 
industnes—had counted on some legislator who got to know their 
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issue and would kind of be their champion and would be their 
expert With term limits suddenly issues like fisheries which 
were a much smaller issue and not way high up on a lot of 
people s agendas suddenly those people were being turned out 
And the fishing industry has had a hard time then finding who s 
going to replace them 

So if you did a little bit of stuff and grabbed onto them then 
they grabbed onto you because they were just glad to have 
somebody who would talk and think about their issues So I was 
on the Joint Fisheries Committee and I actually wound up on a 
statewide a task force that we did with five other states I was 
one of the legislative representatives to meet with legislators from 
Alaska and British Columbia and Washington and Oregon and 
Idaho so I did that during the time while I was in the Senate 

Again because you sort of wind up being the expert even 
without tremendous expertise but being somebody who s willing 
to talk about it And this is a difficult issue I think it s really a 
good example of what happens under term limits that sure 
everybody talks about public safety or they talk about education 
These are the big issues But there are a lot of other issues 
smaller issues facing particular groups in the state and they find 
it harder and harder They ve had somebody who for twenty 
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years has learned about fishing fisheries and learned about the 
issues Now suddenly there s big turnover They have to try and 
find somebody to work on it and they don t have time and it isn t 
the top priority so it s hard 1 think a lot of those kind of smaller 
issues suffer a great deal under a term limited legislature 
Yes that s a good point Are you able to continue working on 
those issue in the Senate 9 

Yes In fact I get actually more chance to work on them in the 
Senate because by that time the Senate has also lost its expertise 
The people who dealt with fisheries issues are now termed out 
and so when I asked to be on the Fisheries Committee there aren t 
a whole batch of people clamoring to say No I want this Or 
again as I say there had been people I think Henry Mello had 
been one who I think probably had served on these for twenty 
years So suddenly he s termed out and so there isn t anyone 
who wants to take his place So when I volunteer and again I m 
pushed by the recreational fishing industry who said Please 
Made you feel responsible for it 

But right you have to sort of do this and so then I sign up to 
actually be on the committee Especially for the recreational 
fishermen I mean the mam fishing issues often have been the 
ones that for the commercial industry that really are in the 
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northern part of our state so there s usually somebody from the 
north who s willing to serve on the fishing committees Wes 
Chesbro would be an example now But they ve lost the people 
who know more about recreational fishing and some of the other 
ocean related issues So anyway as I say so that s sort of how I 
become involved in all these different fishery issues 
In California it s really the commercial fishing that s very much 
down there 

Yes and it s one of these things that 
Sardines were part of it 

That s one of the ones These things that at one time were hugely 
important their commercial value has dropped dramatically 
because they re not able to catch anywhere near what they were 
able to catch For a while squid actually became our most 
valuable product and than sea urchins which actually they do 
catch off of San Diego because some of these things now are the 
sort of specialty things are caught and then shipped over to Japan 
where they re used often in sushi and where they re very 
important 

But yes really generation by generation you see families 
often in San Diego Italian and Portuguese families and I think 
that pretty much was true up and down the coast families who 
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had come and then their sons and daughters and then their sons 
and daughters would continue on But now there aren t as many 
of them It s dying out because they re not able to make a living 
as it s become more and more difficult to make a living 

It becomes a painful issue because we ve had to close more 
fisheries so that even the people who are left to try and fish are 
finding that where they want to fish is now closed to fishing or 
their fishery is closed because of what is really the collapse of 
fisheries not only on this coast but really on the East Coast of 
this country It s a very serious problem for the fishing industry 
Can that be turned around do you think or is it really over‘s 
It may be over and it may be that we were too late m trying to 
restore some of these fisheries And some of it isn t caused I 
mean part of it s caused by overfishing and that s a big piece of 
it but there also are climate and other things that cause these 
fisheries to collapse things that we re not able to control 

We re changing our practices so whether in fifty years we can 
find that we can restore some of these things but they don t 
restore quickly and as I say there are factors that we can t 
control some of the fishing factors we can In other parts of the 


world we can t control what other countries do so that this is 
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kind of just what we have to try and do at least off our own 
waters 

Before we get into your election or the campaign for the Senate 
are there other issues that we should talk about for the Assembly 
years'? The fisheries is actually an interesting thing 
It is interesting It s sort of like this sidelight that came to me and 
as I say more because a few people Why don t you ask the 
President Pro Tern if you can be on the thing*? And as I say 
there just weren t people clamoring I mean it wasn t one of 
those things where you had to say to me Oh there s seven 
people ahead of you that want to do this There really weren t 
other people who wanted to do it 

I wound up then being on Natural Resources Committees and 
dealing with these issues in a lot of different ways 
I 11 ask you again later after you re into the Senate but how have 
you seen the role and influence of women change in the Assembly 
during the six years that you were there*? 

A lot of people talk about the early days before I ever got to the 
legislature and ask me was I kind of a pioneer and I said really 
by the time I came the pioneers were the women who came in the 
seventies and eighties when there really were just a few of them 
where they were often I don t know if mistreated is exactly the 
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word but oftentimes ignored They actually just kind of got 
together for dinner or for lunch to talk about how badly they were 
treated just sort of both as Republicans and Democrats sort of 
bemoaned their fate I think a lot of times not to even talk about 
policy issues but just sort of how lonely it was in what really was 
a kind of a boys club that existed in the legislature 

By 1990 the first year I came I think the two houses had 
about twenty women and then by 92 we were up I think closer to 
thirty between the two houses It was almost as if I sort of came 
at the time where it was close to critical mass that we didn t have 
to just complain about how we were treated Women really were 
the chairs of committees Women really could look at some 
things that men hadn t paid a lot of attention to and begin to ask 
that those be addressed m policy ways You were finding that 
men were supporting those Men actually wanted to be a part of 
that They realized that their constituents that more women voted 
than men and that they needed to be seen as helpful in a lot of 
these issues 

So I feel like in some ways I came at just that time when 
women were just really getting their first real chance to make a 
difference collectively and so I didn t feel left out or put down 
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but rather I think I felt kind of empowered right from the first that 
we had real opportunities as women 

On the other hand certainly when I came m 1990 the people 
who were close to Willie [Brown] his inner circle were his male 
group that he had served with a long time so in the important 
leadership roles it still was men I would even say today if you 
look at who is the big five who gets to go meet with the governor 
fifteen years later it still is five men when these meetings go on 
and it has been for all the time I was in the legislature but a real 
change as far as who gets to lead committees 

They often talked in the early nineties that the committees 
women got to lead would be Health and Human Services or 
Education but you wouldn t see women - Appropriations people 
you wouldn t see women - Tax people you wouldn t see women 
- Insurance If you look to my last year in the legislature it s an 
entirely different picture you know a female chair of Judiciary I 
was chair of Appropriations female chair of Insurance and you 
could go right on down the list and say that powerful committees 
were now chaired by women And actually term limits are what 
has made that happen 


CASTANEDA That s true 
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So you have to take that The good and the bad of term limits 
meant that the turnover of the people who held these positions for 
so many years they re gone and it opened up opportunities and 
women now were elected in big enough numbers as Democrats at 
least that they were chosen for these roles 

I think I saw a bit of progress m the Assembly and as I say at 
least critical mass in doing policy things My years in the Senate I 
would say then that has been the time that I ve seen then the 
change from just being critical mass to do things to now being the 
actual powerful chairs of important committees m the legislature 
where you not only get to do things but you actually get to 
control certain things So that s been a change over time 
How about the role of the women s caucus'? 

I think maybe in some ways their sort of heyday was actually m 
the early nineties again because there finally were enough 
women and I thought under a group of leaders we held good 
hearings We actually adopted legislation We agreed to support 
one another s legislation We worked m a bipartisan way 

But the year that I was the chair the caucus for all intents and 
purposes fell apart as a united Republican and Democratic caucus 
and since that time while there are things that they do together 
what they ve sort of evolved into is there s the Republican 
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women s caucus the Democratic women s caucus and there s a 
women s caucus and I think they do fewer things as a whole 
caucus In the early days they weren t strong enough to separate 
and I guess maybe over time they felt that the agendas are quite 
different often for Republican women and for Democratic 
women We for at least a while had quite a conservative group of 
Republican women and that was all There wasn t really a wide 
range of views among the Republican women in the legislature 
and their numbers are very small There are no women 
Republican senators and there haven t been since Cathy Wright 
left and yet there are ten Democratic women senators and so 
there s no balance there It s a little better on the Assembly side 
but again the numbers are very lopsided 

But the women s caucus I think starting in the eighties gave 
women just a chance to sort of be together and by the nineties had 
really evolved into working on serious women s policy and I 
think really did a lot of good work and really sort of gave 
credibility to maybe things that would have been starting to 
happen anyway but really gave the backup and the support to the 
women who were there to kind of move forward on a lot of their 


agendas 
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So I think it s been very very helpful over the years and I 
think sometimes by the end of my being there I didn t put as much 
time or effort into the women s caucus but I saw that I think for 
the newer women it was a really good way of getting support from 
other women that it was a very important piece for them 
Just starting out especially 
Starting out especially I think 

I saw that you were a member of the [California] Women s 
Association for Education and Research 
CEWAR yes That s a very interesting organization that really 
started thirty years ago with a group I think primarily of local 
elected women sort of the same idea that there are women county 
supervisors or city council people or school board members or 
members of the legislature who again felt that they were kind of 
alone out there and they formed this small group to provide 
policy support for themselves It has grown over the years and I 
was at one point the chair of it 

Anyone can belong to it but it is primarily for elected women 
and they can be as I say from a school board member to a water 
board member to a state assemblyperson whatever it might be A 
lot of the work they do is literally doing the policy work to find 
out about for example a woman s health issue they might work 
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on They worked on issues like obesity They ve worked on a 
variety of issues facing women and families and then they try and 
provide that research for women 

The other thing they do is they do seminars for how to get 
appointed to a board or commission so sort of like how to get 
started and then they do seminars again for how to get elected to 
office It is completely bipartisan You don t have to have any 
particular set of views You just have to be a woman interested m 
participating in the public process basically to be a part of it 
It has had its ups and downs but I think again they hold 
conferences and they re actually located here and they hold 
conferences here And usually one or two women from the 
legislature are members of the board along with locally elected 
people from around the state I just found it as I say very very 
helpful in the work they were able to commission that then could 
support potentially state legislation or some of the local things that 
were going on 

Is their funding mostly from membership? 

From membership and they apply for grants a lot of times for 
studies that they do and then they might well ask you at CSU 
Sacramento to do work on a particular issue or somebody at 
Berkeley to actually do that so they try and get grants to do some 
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of their research But I think for most of their conferences they 
also get sponsorships and that of course is the advantage of 
being in Sacramento They re able to turn to the lobbying corps to 
see if they can t get a corporation to underwrite a conference that 
they re holding those kinds of things 
Are there other issues in the Assembly years that we haven t 
covered that we should? 

I just might want to mention the culture of the Assembly When I 
got there I always remember in the early nineties that the people 
in the Assembly would sort of make fun of the Senate They 
always talked about the fact that anything of any note anything 
that was new that was progressive that was different was 
happening in the Assembly At that time because term limits 
hadn t actually kicked m the age difference between the 
Assembly and the Senate actually was pretty clear and an awful 
lot of the senators had been there ten twenty even thirty years 
There were people and lots of male people who were well into 
their seventies and some into their eighties so as I say the joke 
sort of was that they were really sleeping through most of this 
they didn t want to ever do anything new and we were sort of the 
only way that public policy got changed in California 
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Everything we did in the Assembly was really almost like 
teenagers We never met on time We met into the middle of the 
night We caucused for six and seven hours People just talked 
forever on the floor I mean in lots of ways it was incredibly 
chaotic It was fascinating but it was very chaotic Sometimes 
we d be doing stuff at the end of session and the Senate would 
just close down and go home and leave us and the work wasn t 
finished I mean we were just beside ourselves that these people 
would behave this way 

It was fun and interesting being a member of the Assembly 
but when I got to the Senate which by that time was not quite as 
old because term limits had kicked m and we were beginning to 
see some turnover but the Senate was again almost like the 
grownup It was calmer It was less divided m a partisan way It 
was smaller It was politer It didn t do anywhere near as much 
the gotcha kind of stuff You didn t have to worry about the 
rules because you told people what you were going to do and they 
understood they were going to be against you but you didn t try 
and trick people 

CASTANEDA That s what you mean by the gotcha thing 9 
ALPERT Yes the kind of thing where they would try and figure out how to 

foul you up by using the rules In the Senate when somebody 
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said that the floor was going to meet at nine thirty you met at 
nine thirty and when you had caucuses you sat for an hour and 
when you got a schedule of how things were going to work for the 
next month that s actually how they worked I just found it to be 
for me a much better place It just sort of fit me and I think my 
style better 

Everybody has continued to talk about that as people come 
over from the Assembly though won t the Senate just become 
the Assembly because most all the people have served in the 
Assembly But whether it is just the institution or whether it is 
just that usually by the time you ve been there six years and you 
come to the Senate you re more mature in your outlook and 
you re actually sort of willing to do it whether it s because it s a 
smaller body so there s just an awful lot more personal contact 
on the whole I think you ve seen that the way people behave m 
the Assembly is not Those very same people come over and 
don t behave the way they behaved in the Assembly They really 
behave in a different way when they get to the Senate 

But when I look back I often think oh I wish that I had kept a 
journal or written a book or something, I mean because trying to 
even think back to some of the crazy characters of the Assembly I 
served with Dick Floyd with Willie Brown even Steve Peace 
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from San Diego and listening to Willie Brown and John Burton 
shriek at each other one day and then the next day all was well 
and caucuses where people played cards where people paid no 
attention I mean it s just like such an amazing amazing place 
and I really wouldn t have missed all the wild and craziness and 
then of course living through this whole thing with the 
Republicans and the Democrats it was an amazing time to 
actually have seen the Assembly But very happy to actually wind 
up in the Senate I guess is what I would say 
As you re sort of leaning towards running for the Senate are you 
also feeling some pressures family pressures maybe? 

Yes My husband was saying he never liked the fact that the 
lifestyle you lead is very difficult obviously on a family because 
you fly up almost eight months of the year you fly up every 
Monday and you fly home on Thursdays and then when you get 
home you have all this work in your district 

Especially in a district like mine which was always 
competitive you really need to get out You need to meet your 
constituents You need to be in parades and go to Rotary 
meetings, and do the serious work in your district as well and so 
it s not like when you get home you can really take Saturday and 
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Sunday off and have those as family days Oftentimes you have 
to do one or two things on each of those days 

So one of the things I came to appreciate I think early on was 
the fact that whether you liked your elected official or not I don t 
think most people were aware of the sacrifice of time that most 
elected people not all but most give because people not only in 
your work but there is a sense that you honor community 
organizations and events by appearing there the fact that you 
show up to the groundbreaking or the ribbon cutting or that when 
you re asked to speak and to come to talk about issues these 
things are all part of your duties really as an elected official It 
really is to do those things and so it really cuts down on family 
time 

So my husband really sort of liked the idea that I would just 
I d done the six years which was more than he really wanted 
But one of his struggles is he s very very interested himself m 
government and so he always struggled with the fact that if he 
said to me Stay home then I wasn t out doing these things that 
not only did I think were important but that he thought were very 
important as well 

So in the end sort of with the assurance of Senator Lockyer 
that it was going to be better m the Senate and I would have more 
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tune and that the elections were every four years and that they 
were worried that if I didn t run would they be able to hold the 
district Because again it was still a largely Republican area and 
so they really needed a candidate who was already well known 
and they wouldn t be able to find that I wound up running for the 
Senate 

Side B] 

Side A] 

Was there more to the decision to run for the Senate*? 

I guess and maybe this happens to everybody I think originally I 
said to myself well if I just do the six years in the Assembly 111 
have been able to do a number of things But the truth was as you 
get involved m these issues and it s sort of like they don t get 
finished and they don t get done that you start to think well if I 
could get over to the Senate I 11 be able to keep working on these 
issues 

Also in many ways maybe because of the last year that I was 
in the Assembly where the Republicans did control things my 
last year I felt like a lot of things that I really wanted to 
accomplish I really wasn t able to accomplish that last year 
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Could you mention what some of those were? 

The Republicans took me off all my committees They put me on 
Public Safety and took me off Education and took me off Health 
so it was sort of like all the things the kind of issues I d been 
working on suddenly I wasn t on the policy committees to be 
addressing those Senator Lockyer s comment who was then the 
President Pro Tern of the Senate was Don t worry You 11 run 
for election I 11 get you back involved in these issues Besides 
you re going to have more time to campaign since they won t let 
you be on important policy committees and so just think of it as a 
time when you re m waiting and you re going to like the Senate 
so this is going to work for you So don t see it as a bad thing but 
rather see it as just a way of leading mto the future 

But I think that that probably was also at least a small piece in 
the decision that again my last year instead of being I think 

for most people by the end of their career where they ve built up 
they 11 think well that last year will kind of be the crowning part 
of your career, instead it was sort of a bit of a downer there in the 
Assembly 

Then the other thing truthfully is that of course I found that 
in so many ways I loved being a legislator I actually thought 
Golly I m getting good at this job I m actually understanding 
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the process I know the people I know people to work with I 
know the issues that are important to me People are beginning to 
recognize that I work on these issues They actually come to me 
now to talk about them as opposed to when you first start out 
and so you re starting to think that you can make a difference and 
that your value has increased so much on these issues because 
just like anything else it takes time to learn how to do anything 
and to learn how to do it well and to sort of figure out how to 
work within the system and while some people get it more 
quickly and maybe some people now are forced to get it even 
more quickly I sort of felt like maybe I m just a slow learner But 
it was kmd of like by the time I was m my third term that I 
actually had a much clearer understanding of how to do the job 
and was just getting better at it So in some ways I was thinking 
to stop now when I just knew what I was doing would be a 
shame 

As I say in so many ways I loved being in the legislature 
The job itself I always really enjoyed I liked the people I liked 
the process I ve often told people it s almost like being in school 
m that you deal with so many different issues You meet so many 
interesting people You leam about so many different things It 
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just opens up so much of the world to you that it s an exciting 
place to be 

So anyway I wound up deciding that I would go ahead and 
run for the Senate Governor Wilson was the governor then and 
he found a friend of his named Joe Dolphin who was I think a 
fairly wealthy man in his own right found him to run for office 
Joe Dolphin had never been in elective office but he was an 
appointee to the Community College Board and as I say had 
done things within the Republican Party and was very strongly 
supported by Governor Wilson So he was the opposition 
candidate 

Way later on we found out all kinds of difficulties personal 
difficulties that he had but at the time we weren t aware I think 
he was worried all along that we would learn about a lot of those 
and that he would be caused trouble in that way But I think the 
thing that was strong about him was that he was a very moderate 
Republican He wasn t an extremist He also had no voting 
record because he d never been in office and so there weren t 
ways to sort of criticize him for having voted for or against things 
where by this time now I had a six year record of votes and 
always when you ve been in elective office there are little votes as 
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well as big votes that you can be attacked on and of course 
that s what they do 

But both of us had full support from our parties and lots of 
money to go on TV We had a theme m our campaign which my 
husband has always said was one of our stupid moves in all of 
these things Because he was named Joe Dolphin my campaign 
consultant decided that nothing fishy should be our Dede 
Alpert Nothing fishy We did get a lot of comments that a 
dolphin wasn t a fish [laughter] 

And you are on the Fisheries Commission 
Right I mean everything about this was And you know I m 
not really a veiy silly person so it just probably was not a good 
choice But the campaign consultant was Richie Ross who is a 
very clever person but Steve Peace always tells me that the 
trouble with Richie Ross is he s so clever that he sometimes out 
clevers himself and he just doesn t know when to stop 

But we had as I say complete support from The President 
Pro Tern had asked me to run and he was there seeing to it that I 
had all the money I needed In San Diego we were on television 
and so we had TV ads as well as plenty of materials that we sent 


out 
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There wasn t one big dramatic issue It was more we again 
tried to stress the fact that I did have the six years of experience in 
the Assembly that I could go over to the Senate and just continue 
on We were able to point to some of my successes especially in 
education There s a lot of focus on those kinds of things on 
reforming education and the ABC package of bills and those 
kinds of things for our focus 

I think m Joe Dolphin s case while they tried to stress his 
closeness with Governor Wilson and the fact as I say that he was 
a moderate and that he had been on the Community College 
Board he didn t really have a lot of other things to say 
Why would he run really 9 Because it s an uphill battle 
Yes I do think that Governor Wilson recruited him and I think it 
was something He had had great success as a He had 
started an ambulance business and I think he may have been by 
profession originally an emergency services worker and he had 
built up his business and been very successful and built up this 
whole ambulance company So I think he sort of saw this as he d 
made money and so now he wanted to try something else and as I 
say Governor Wilson had recruited him The district still was 
slightly Republican and because he was a moderate I think that 
he thought that he could actually wm this 
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This has been sort of the story in San Diego and it goes long 
before me but this idea that this coastal district in San Diego that 
Republicans have always had better registration and so they 
always believed they could win this district whether it was m the 
Assembly or the Senate and they just have repeatedly lost it over 
and over again But in a lot of the Assembly races they tied me to 
Willie Brown By the Senate race that strategy was kind of over 
But it was like How can we keep electing these Democrats? We 
should be electing Republicans 

One of the arguments people often say is that there s a fairly 
high percentage of decline to state voters and that the decline to 
state voters are probably left of the Democrats that they tend to be 
sort of independent environmentalists and that the district is more 
liberal than the registration might show and that again because 
the issues that are involved have traditionally been issues that the 
Democrats have been strong on that really I mean Democrats 
have tended to be strong on education issues and environmental 
issues on health issues that a lot of these people were willing to 
vote for a Democrat and especially probably a Democratic 
woman was maybe even a little bit easier sell 

Republican women Now again with Joe Dolphin he was a 
moderate and he was pro choice but in a lot of the elections the 
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Republican women didn t like the more conservative Republican 
man and they were willing to vote for a Democratic woman 
That s been I think an important feature in that part of the 
district 

The other thing because Christine Kehoe has replaced me in 
the Senate and she is an openly gay woman and people said 
Oh my goodness now you ve got an openly gay woman m this 
district which now does have slightly Democratic registration 
but I think this is actually a very socially liberal economically 
more conservative district that things like being gay it s a non 
issue for most of these voters Republicans or Democrats So it s 
something that people have had to sort of learn over the years 
Despite the fact that it looks like it s Republican 
Right Yes 

But the voting record says there s something else going on 
It says that there s something else going on and has been as I 
say even before I was elected So it s an interesting place and 
the Republicans at the state level have talked about this for years 
and always feel like if they just had the right candidate they would 
win But yet along the way I actually faced some fairly good 
candidates I faced some weaker and some stronger than others 
but they just have not been able to pull it off and they weren t 
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able to pull it off before I was there either I think they finally 
have actually sort of realized that probably Democrats really are 
just going to win the coast of San Diego 

And then of course San Diego is becoming more Democratic 
and more balanced than it had been in the past San Diego isn t 
Orange County and even Orange County isn t Orange County 
anymore The demographics are changing and so they re going 
to have to look at things very differently I think than they did in 
the past 

So yes the Joe Dolphin campaign I think is more notable as I 
say not for any specific issue but rather that their belief that a 
moderate Republican without a voting record and enough money 
would be the strongest way to beat me If you actually look at the 
percentage I suppose in some ways except for m my very first 
election it actually is a closer election than others and so maybe 
it was about as good a strategy it maybe was as good a choice of 
candidate as they actually had at that point 

Joe Dolphin after that just sort of disappeared and hasn t been 
active again so whether he just kind of got it out of his system 
and once he didn t win he just decided to forget it but it was also 
a campaign that with Richie Ross running it was I think 
different than any of the other campaigns that I ran It was very 
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controlled and in lots of ways very professional but I do think in 
some ways we maybe outsmarted ourselves with some of the 
cuteness on some of the things 

I just decided that I didn t really like that campaign as much as 
I liked the other campaigns that we ve run and did one negative 
thing late on in the campaign I d always tried very hard to not do 
negative things and take pride and I think usually got 
complimented for the fact that you know ran races that stuck to 
the issues and didn t get off to the side On this one I think we 
made one mistake on that one so yeah it s my least favorite 
campaign I guess 
What was the negative thing 9 

It was something about some finances of his and it was a little 
obscure Also as I say I think Richie got worried that towards 
the end it didn t appear that we were moving I mean literature 
was going out and it didn t appear that we were making progress 
We weren t losing ground but we weren t making progress and 
he felt we were stuck 

I know campaign consultants probably in lots of ways all 
agree about this that negative ads against a person seem to 
actually move things more than the positives It s the reality and 
so he just felt we had to do this attack thing One of them I 
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wouldn t agree to and the other one And my husband always 
does this with me I mean we always try and do these things 
together and I think both of us feel like we agreed with the one 
ad and that we probably should have not I don t think it made 
I think I still wound up about the same place that I was before 
and I won but not by a huge margin 

I think rather and maybe especially and this is my husband s 
contention always that maybe it s true that negative advertising 
does tend to move people But because I had a reputation of not 
doing it maybe it hurt me because it was like Well now you re 
doing just what you ve said all these other people do and now 
you have sunk to that same kind of level So as I say not my 
favorite campaign 

You must have been fairly confident going into the campaign but 
then again I guess polling data suggests it s relatively close 
Right Exactly That s always the issue in this district is that it s 
going to be very expensive and all of these races were expensive 
cost a lot of money both in the Assembly and in the Senate 
because all conventional wisdom of numbers would say that you 
can t win that you shouldn t win and so even though the 
Democrats felt like we would they knew that you could take 
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nothing for granted that you would have to do mail and TV and 
get out the vote 

The one good thing actually about that campaign was that we 
had actually a paid phone crew and they would call and try and 
get people to take our lawn signs The idea that Richie had on that 
was that these were not just the signs that go on telephone poles 
but rather a sign actually on a person s lawn Then we had a crew 
that delivered them that if we could actually sort of cover 
neighborhoods with lawn signs that people would begin I mean 
this sort of idea that my golly everybody in my neighborhood is 
for Dede Alpert that that would build momentum 

As I say that part of the campaign I actually liked His idea 
was then once you had gotten anyone to take a lawn sign you 
could call them back later and it would be very hard for them not 
to be for you that that sort of committed them that this was sort 
of your cadre of committed voters So as I say that part of the 
campaign worked relatively well 

But it was expensive because we were paying people to make 
the calls and then we were paying people to deliver the signs I 
mean kids but we were still paying people to do all of this work 
as well as putting stuff on TV and sending out mail So it was 
well over a million dollars that our side spent as well as their side 
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So because there are so few competitive districts in the state— 
there were more then than there are now—but there are so few it 
really meant that a lot of focus and a lot of money would go into 
these campaigns 

CASTANEDA Okay we re right at nineteen minutes so maybe we d better stop 
ALPERT That s perfect Okay 

CASTANEDA Thank you 

[End of Tape 6 Side A] 

[End of Session 3] 
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It s August 30 th and we re continuing our oral history interview 
with Senator Dede Alpert When we had last talked we were 
finishing up with your campaign for the Senate and I think we re 
at the point where you re entering the Senate and so we re 
interested m your impressions 

Well it s interesting because people always told me that the 
Senate would be different and it really is a different culture As I 
try and look at the Senate compared with the Assembly and 
thinking why that is I think there are a couple of things One is 
that generally the Senate has always been the more experienced 
body that you know before terms limits in fact people used to 
say it almost never turned over It seemed like most of the people 
were there thirty years But even as term limits went into effect 
most of the people who were going to the Senate were people who 
had served in the Assembly so it was a more experienced group 
of people I know I went over from the Assembly to the Senate 
with two of the people that I was close with John Burton and 
John Vasconcellos all were elected And John Vasconcellos had 


actually served in the same Assembly seat that had been vacated 
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by A1 Alquist And thirty three years later when A1 Alquist 
finally left the Senate John Vasconcellos took that Senate seat 
And that s kind of how things have traditionally been So part of 
it is the experience Part of it the Assembly always said it was 
that they were old I think that senators probably would say they 
were mature that they just had been around a bit longer 

But other things I think came into play as well One of the 
things the difference between forty people that you work with 
kind of on a daily basis compared with eighty made it just more 
personal You had more personal contact It was easier if you 
were working on something The number of people that you 
actually needed to talk to and kind of work with was much 
smaller and so it seemed to be just a much more personal body I 
think anytime you have personal relations with people it s much 
more difficult to sort of have partisan not disagreements but 
partisan rancor is harder when you have to see a person every day 
and work with them on a variety of different issues 

So I think for some of those reasons that the Senate I found to 
be just for me personally better for my style of working with 
people because I tended to be I mean my skills as a consensus 
builder not sort of as a rabble rouser and that kind of fit in well 


with the Senate 
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The other thing the Senate had kind of established was that 
people didn t speak too long or they didn t speak on every single 
bill People didn t sort of feel the need to fill the void by talking 
about everything And they still maintained their tradition of 
voice voting as opposed to voting electronically And again that 
all sort of tied in I think with this idea of tradition 

So when I got over there because I was kind of the least 
senior Democrat coming over because while we all were elected 
at the same time people like John Burton and John Vasconcellos 
had been around the legislature for more than thirty years in one 
form or another so I was sort of the low person on the totem 
pole And what was left as far as choices for committees really 
the only thing that was left was Revenue and Taxation and 
Senator Lockyer offered—he was the president pro tern—offered 
that to me I was a little nervous about doing it I didn t have any 
expertise In fact my husband always makes fun because as I 
say I ve never even done our taxes he actually does it performs 
that function at our house 

CASTANEDA But you were familiar with issues related to education funding 
ALPERT I was and in some ways I think the fact that it s true that while I 

don t know the intricacies and some of the technical things about 
taxes I did have a sense of what I actually believed tax policy 
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what tax policy should look like Most members didn t like to 
chair Revenue and Taxation because it was a committee where 
your job was to say no to all the people s ideas of how to give tax 
breaks to whatever group it might be even some that you liked 
But as the chair your job was to see to it that you didn t give 
away any more state revenue On the other hand there were times 
when you were trying to actually suggest ways to raise taxes 
again something Republicans didn t like 

So people didn t see it as really a plum assignment but it was 
a major committee and that was an important thing for a woman 
to actually have a major committee as an assignment I remember 
a newspaper article at the time which suggested that Diane 
Watson was Health and Human Services but people didn t 
attribute that much power to that committee So that in that 
sense I think it was a good committee assignment and it gave me 
a chance The funny thing is it turned out Senator Lockyer was 
very interested in tax policy I had absolutely superb consultants 
who had been there for years and we often went to visit with 
Senator Lockyer to talk through the things that were happening in 
committee He actually was interested in the details and wanted 
to know what was going on And I think because of that that he 
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and I had never been close I didn t know him well but I think 
that he gradually sort of included me m things 

Eventually as it came time later m the year for some of the 
work that was being done on the appropriations bills he realized 
that he needed to be more inclusive with women participating in 
leadership and so he actually asked me to participate with a 
leadership group that worked on bills that were going to get out of 
Appropriations or not get out of Appropriations And I really 
think m many ways it was my work on Revenue and Taxation that 
kind of gave me that entree to him and sort of let me into I don t 
know that I would say the inner circle but at least to a more inner 
circle than previously and more than some of the women who had 
been there in the past who Senator Lockyer was not close with 
Even two years into my time in the Senate we were beginning 
then to have another crop of women coming from the Assembly 
side so that when you would go to the Democrat caucus and look 
at its membership the Democrats I think at that time I want to 
say by 98 we had nine or ten women There was one Republican 
woman and all of the rest were Democratic women So we made 
up close not half but close to half of the Democrats in the Senate 
So when people often ask are term limits good or bad I really 
don t think term limits are a good idea but it is true that for many 
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women in the nineties term limits actually provided the 
opportunity first to get elected to the Assembly then to move 
over to the Senate and then gradually we see women then 
assuming leadership positions in the Senate and it really was 
because of their male counterparts who were termed out of office 
So it was kind of the first opportunity for a lot of that to happen 
the first window that had kind of opened up 
Was there more opportunity for women maybe in the Senate than 
Assembly 9 

By partway through my term I think I began to believe that 
Maybe not in 96 when I first arrived but I certainly saw that by 
the end of the time I d been in office because by the time I was 
leaving office you saw that women were chairing or had chaired 
all of the major committees that at one time people said Oh a 
woman will never chair Judiciary A woman will never chair 
Appropriations But all of these major committees now have 
been chaired and I think they weren t chosen because they were 
women but they weren t discriminated against because they were 
women It was because of some interest or expertise and it was 
just no one really thought too much of it It was sort of equality in 
the way you really want it to be that people are just chosen 
because they re the right person for that job and the right person 
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for an awfiil lot of these jobs turned out to be experienced women 
from the Assembly 

But probably I think that Senator Lockyer made an effort 
because I think he had been criticized in the past and so I think he 
tried consciously to try and include women and I don t think 
previously he had done that But I think he knew that people had 
said that he hadn t always treated women well both personally 
and professionally and so that I think he really did he sort of got 
the ball rolling I guess getting started m putting women in some 
of these positions 

Were there ever times when women might not feel comfortable or 
included in a discussion because it was on a topic that was maybe 
not traditionally something women would *> 

You know I think again that really had changed because in 
some ways I represent the woman who sort of dealt with the 
traditional women s issues if you will sort of the soft issues 
the social service the health the education but we were 
beginning to have more and more women coming up who had 
been elected to office after serving in different ways Deborah 
Bowen was an environmental attorney so when she came she had 
a natural strength there Sheila Kuehl had run a Women s Law 
Center had been involved in many judicial issues and so again a 
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natural then to do Judiciary So instead of these women and 
others like them just sort of focusing in on the more traditional 
issues here were people who had skills in different fields 

Deborah Bowen I would mention as well in Technology So 
while some people might think well obviously in Technology 
you re going to end up with some male geek person instead the 
person who was most interested in that happened to be a woman 
So you were beginning to see as I say women coming from a 
wider variety of backgrounds and so people didn t think it was 
strange or only turned to women on certain issues but rather it 
just sort of depended what talents they brought 

So that was different than the Assembly and I don t know if it 
was partially the leadership in the Assembly I actually more have 
a feeling that it was the timing of things It was the talent of the 
people the numbers of women sort of the comfort level that 
women at least in the Democratic caucus which I think by the 
way is very very different than the Republican caucus where I 
think women were poorly treated At the moment there are no 
women senators and haven t been since Kathy Wright left and 
before then there was just one So they were in a completely 
different position often disregarded or disrespected something 
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that Democratic women had talked about m the late seventies and 
early eighties when there were only one or two women 

But by the late nineties it really was a very different place and 
as I say whether it was just the evolution m timing some of the 
people who came the numbers of women and what the sort of 
pioneering women had done then for the next group of women 
who came along and just made it a much easier place to work 
Do you think that the Republican ideology discouraged women 
from participating in politics or were Republican women less 
interested m being in politics maybe for similar reasons 9 
I think that a lot of times the Republicans actually discouraged 
women Again this is not to all Republicans but certainly a part 
of the Republican Party that actually suggested that a woman s 
role was in the home raising children so that just didn t fit at all 
with a woman who might be flying to Sacramento and being in 
office There was only one way for women to participate in life 
and that was a traditional role that some Republicans saw for 
women So they often I think didn t search out women 

I think that that has gradually changed as they saw that in lots 
of cases Democratic women were able to beat Republican men 
People seemed to have greater faith in the woman s ability to do 
the job So I think there have been some concerted efforts in the 
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last maybe two or four years where they were actually trying to 
look for Republican women 

The other thing that I find is because the state legislature on 
the Republican side has tended to be dominated by the 
conservative wing of the Republican Party that many women 
don t feel and Republican women don t feel comfortable with 
that that s not their Republican philosophy So often if they 
would run in primaries they d find themselves perhaps defeated 
by more conservative Republicans So even though they might 
run they weren t actually winning and because they weren t 
winning they weren t able to win a primary and so they weren t 
winding up here So I think it took more stick to ltiveness and a 
lot of fortitude for a lot of Republican women to run for office at 
this point in California 

To take it a little bit farther would it be fair to say that a 
Democratic woman would have more trouble working with a 
Republican man in the Assembly than a Democratic man 9 
Yes I do think so because really as I say philosophically the 
Republican males and especially maybe more so in the Assembly 
than the Senate were so far away philosophically 

The other thing I found in the Senate and it s interesting 
because some of these same men then of course these very 
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conservative men came from the Assembly and arrived m the 
Senate what I found is and 111 give an example of some of them 
Dennis Hollingsworth very conservative I probably don t agree 
with him about anything Actually he ran against a Republican 
woman down m San Diego for the Senate seat and I very much 
was hoping for the Republican woman who I d worked with on a 
number of education and after school issues He defeated her 
badly and I thought I just can t stand the fact that this guy is 
going to come to the Senate 

But I found that while we could never work on the issues that 
I d worked on with the woman he had a lot of expertise in water 
and San Diego had a lot of huge water issues Once I got to know 
him I found that of course he was pleasant to deal with and that 
we worked well on water issues and that he was thoughtful and 
thorough on those and we just didn t ever speak of social issues 
because we wouldn t agree on that 

So maybe you know again sort of this idea of the personal 
connection and finding some ways to be connected even if there 
are some different issues that just aren t partisan or that just don t 
break down the same way Where he and I would agree on water 
and maybe we would disagree with a very conservative 
Republican from the Central Valley who wouldn t have the same 
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ideas about water that Dennis and I had So maybe it s a bit of 
growing up on everybody s part on those kinds of things 
That s really interesting Going back to the leadership issues in 
the Assembly and Senate how would you describe the way that 
the leaders act differently or operate differently 9 
Willie was an extraordinary person and had extraordinary 
leadership skills and I think what he kind of did is he would often 
to listen to arguments in the caucus and then he would kind of see 
where the caucus was going and then he would lead and sort of 
get as close to consensus as he could on an issue and bring the 
whole caucus with him We did an awful lot of things I mean we 
needed sort of party discipline with that many people to get things 
to happen 

On the Senate side it was much more independent It was 
sort of like you re a grown up now you do what you want there 
will be a few times when the caucus may call on you We re not 
going to spend hours m caucus discussing these things and yelling 
and screaming and then all saying All right Well we 11 all vote 
this way or We 11 all vote We re all going to be for it or we re 
all going to be against it And higher quality staff I think more 
experienced staff who could help you better delve into policy 
issues in greater depth So it just was kind of maybe the 
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difference between like elementary school and high school where 
the teacher bosses you around a lot in elementary school because 
you need a lot of direction where by the time you get to high 
school people sort of expect that you re going to take care of a 
few things for yourself and you can kind of manage So that was 
I think one of the big differences 

The other thing certainly, I mean just in a personality sense 
having served first under Willie then the series of short term 
speakers that in some ways I guess I sort of disregarded because 
they were such short term speakers then Senator Lockyer and 
then Senator Burton that personality wise Willie of course was 
very flamboyant loved the press loved everything about I think 
the legislature and really liked being the king of the legislature 
enjoyed the parties the fundraising just sort of enjoyed every 
piece of it and just was really a very greganous social being 
Senator Lockyer was not particularly comfortable with 
people He was I think a little shy It was a real effort for him to 
sort of do the social part of it or to talk to the press His skills 
were that he was very interested in policy and had spent a lot of 
years where Willie s idea I think was much more that he saw 
that he had talented people in a variety of policy areas and he 
kind of saw to it that they each got to play their role and he was 
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the coordinator of efforts For Senator Lockyer he actually had 
some areas where he wanted to be in charge of the policy And 
again as I say when I was chair of Rev and Tax I mean he 
actually was very interested to hear about the bills that people 
were doing and the ideas He wanted to know the history He just 
really was very very interested in the policy stuff but certainly 
not at all flamboyant and didn t have nearly kind of the charm 
that Willie had 

Then you know I wound up my time under John Burton who 
was somebody that I was always very close with and who I am 
you know incredibly fond of but is one of the great sort of 
Damon Runyon characters I think of the legislature in that his 
strengths and his weaknesses are sort of legendary and large 
somebody loved by the press because he just would say almost 
anything and did say almost anything much of it not repeatable 
m a family newspaper or probably almost anyplace else actually 
and was really kind of the consummate deal maker He had seen 
everything done everything knew every trick in the book pretty 
much figured where things were going to get and was just very 
very clever about how he dealt with both Republican and 
Democratic governors and members of the legislature Very 


mercurial 
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So I really I think served under very very different styles of 
leadership and it was probably more a matter of personality than 
it was the Assembly or the Senate but I do think that Willie s 
leadership style - he was suited to the role he played in the 
Assembly and I think his style worked better m the Assembly than 
it would have in the Senate I would say that Senator Lockyer s 
style worked better in the Senate and he might have had trouble 
becoming the leader of the Assembly Senator Burton just is his 
own thing and I don t know it probably worked either place 
because just the force of his personality 

His personality seems a little bit more like the Assembly that you 
described earlier 

Right That s how his you know his sort of personal style and 
yet he was much more popular with the Republicans than Senator 
Lockyer ever was Republicans always believed that Senator 
Burton was a bleeding heart liberal but that he would always tell 
the truth and he would always see to it that he was always fair and 
let Republicans know what was going to happen And because of 
that Republicans liked how he ran the House and felt very 
comfortable with him as I say even though they knew that he 
was never going to be with them on issues They knew that he 
was going to treat them properly and that for John old time 
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loyalties rather again whether they be Republican or Democrat 
were sort of uppermost of importance for him But his style 
probably actually suited the Assembly better than it did the 
Senate 

How do senators deal with the transition period where you re 
going from Senator Lockyer to Senator Burton 9 I guess there s an 
adjustment 

There is and for some people I think each time there s a 
leadership change some people who may have been very close or 
have done very well m their assignments let s say have actually 
been able to do the kind of work on the issues they wanted to and 
perhaps a new leader is going to switch them to a new position or 
they re not as close to that person or they re closer to them It 
always is a transition 

We had the leadership when we were switching from Senator 
Lockyer to Senator Burton there were three candidates and so it 
was a divided group on who people thought would be the best 
leader But in the end the caucus came together for John and I 
think again, because of his long personal history with lots of 
people and the fact that whether people had voted for him or not 
he didn t punish people people didn t lose committees which I 
think some people worry about If you re going to be on the 
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losing side m your own party you worry that all of your perks are 
going to be taken away John didn t do that and I think that made 
a huge difference in how that transitioned 

More difficult I think just some of the running of the House 
Senator Lockyer was very very orderly and organized and 
everything kind of ran the same way week after week You could 
kind of count on just how things would go Senator Burton 
changed his nnnd four or five times between the time you d talk 
to him in the morning and the time you d see him m the afternoon 
and so it was a bit more chaotic again something that had been 
much more true in the Assembly than had been in the Senate But 
he got things done and as I say he treated people well and so I 
think then people just sort of went with the flow as far as some of 
the chaos that he tended to create 

The idea of how he treated people the perks and things like that 
how important are those in this Senate 7 Do they really influence 
the way people act 7 

They re very important actually I think because it s a small 
body and usually by that time people have had experience and so 
they pretty much have an idea that maybe they think of 
themselves as the education expert or the environmental expert or 
the tax expert or whatever it might be and so they really want the 
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committee assignments They feel like they ve got experience 
And there s some that they hate and some that they love and they 
really want to be able to be on the committees they care about 
They like the idea of because it s small there are really a number 
of assignments beyond just chairing a committee Perhaps there 
are select committees Perhaps there are issues that they really 
want to work on So being able to get those assignments really is 
very important to people Sometimes they re just sort of created 
because they re something that nobody else has been that 
interested in in the past other times things that have always been 
there and people like to get those assignments So I think yes 
people sort of see themselves by the Senate time and as I say 
because it s a small body that that s part of not just the resume 
but I think is just to be able to say you are this number of things 
But it really is that now you tend to be more focused and so you 
really feel like you should be in charge of certain issue areas 
So if a senator wants to be on a committee or even chair of a 
committee and maybe is not in the favor of the leader Senate pro 
tern is there any other recourse 9 If you can t get what you want 
is there anything you can do 9 

No That really is something that the leader decides It s not 
voted on I think that most leaders realize though if they re good 
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leaders that the way they stay m charge and don t get replaced is 
to make the greatest number as happy as you can make them So 
that if you were just to punish people and not give to people well 
pretty soon you would find that they would be looking for 
somebody else So I think that most of the leaders that I have seen 
have actually used these to try and do nice things for most of their 
members 

Every once in a while there s an occasional punishment for 
somebody who s behaved badly but I really didn t see much of 
that That I know was sort of legendary with Willie in the eighties 
and some of the people who got punished and got their offices 
moved and all their committees taken away but mostly I saw the 
opposite where people just thought of new things the leaders 
thought of new things they could add for different members to 
make the members happy because they realized that happy 
members weren t running around trying to find new leaders 
[laughter] So I guess it s the sort of you get more with honey than 

Going back to the Revenue and Taxation Committee there s also 
Proposition 98 It s a challenge I guess really and you talked 


about that a little bit 
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It is Two of the things that happened with this obviously 
anytime you reduce taxes you reduce the amount of money that s 
going to go to education So if you give money back education s 
going to get less 

The other thing you face that has maybe I think two sides to it 
is that anytime you increase taxes 40 percent of that revenue 
basically right off the top goes to education Now some might 
argue that s terrific but other times when people were looking at 
raising taxes it was because they were concerned that health 
programs weren t well enough funded or that we had a terrible 
deficit and then people would realize that even if you raise the 
taxes that a piece of it was going to have to be used for education 

So those things always come into play But I think certainly 
for me when you think about reducing taxes and knowing that at 
a time when we pretty much I think made a compelling argument 
that compared with other industrialized states in the country we 
were spending a great deal less on education that if you return tax 
revenues then there were going to be even fewer dollars to give to 
education 

So I think that Prop 98 certainly has good and bad in it It s 
still I think along with all these other propositions is not really a 
good way to govern because it really restricts the ability of the 
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legislature to make choices I think maybe the people are happy 
about that is why they sometimes do these things But it did mean 
that it always had to pretty much be uppermost in your mind as 
you thought about tax policy you know how that would actually 
impact then education funding in the state And obviously since 
for me education policy had always been my mam policy arena 
that was a very important piece 

It seems like one of the main differences between Republicans 
and Democrats or the ideological idea of big government versus 
small government [and] cut taxes versus in some instances this is 
stereotypical but then fund social programs 
Right 

I imagine there s a lot of that in this committee is that true 9 
Yes 

Did you really face that 9 

Yes because it s interesting in the philosophical arguments 
Republicans often make the argument they ask for taxes to be 
reduced and they argue it s not government s money it s the 
people s money and you ve taken it we should be giving it back 
to them, where Democrats I think tend to argue that oftentimes 
the choices we d made either in the past or as people were 
suggesting gave special breaks to certain groups of people and 
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that this money was needed for important government services 
some of them basic services I guess again because I m a 
Democrat and I actually do believe in government and do see a 
very vital role for it and worried that as you looked at California 
and you looked at infrastructure needs and you looked at 
education needs and you looked at public safety needs that people 
had to understand that people said they wanted these things They 
didn t want the freeways to be so crowded and they wanted the 
schools to be better and they wanted space for their child at the 
university They were demanding longer sentences m prison for 
people who had committed crimes Well it cost government 
money to provide those kinds of services 

So as a Democrat I felt that we needed sometimes more tax 
revenue or sometimes fairer tax revenue that some of the breaks 
that you know what we considered or I would argue was a tax 
break Republicans would argue really was just giving the 
taxpayers back money that they deserved to have 

For some Republicans I think this idea that when they are 
suggesting reducing taxes it is well beyond just sending back it is 
truly about starving state government so that it would have to 
shrink because sometimes I almost think they don t believe m 
any role for state government but that s an exaggeration But 
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they believe m a very reduced role for state government So they 
realize that if you can reduce the revenue it just can t possibly 
perform the same number of functions 

I see just an important role for state government and obviously 
also I m supportive of a number of different social programs 
where I really feel that we re the safety net We could make 
arguments and often did about were we a high tax burden state 
or a low tax burden state and I think it actually probably turns out 
we re actually kind of a mid level tax burden state that some of 
our taxes are high and others are quite low and that we compare 
relatively favorably with the rest of the country So that either the 
Democrats saying we really have to pay more taxes or the 
Republicans saying we re paying way too much it really is 
somewhere in between 

Was there an issue while you were on the committee that was 
particularly important to you or is a good example of maybe that 
conflict or something some example that you can talk about 9 
I m trying to think I can t think of a particular thing other than 
early on Senator Lockyer brought me into his office and told me 
that all along the way people would be coming all year long to 
suggest different tax breaks It might be for the biotech industry 
it might be for the movie industry the list sort of goes on and on 
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some of them even ones that seem like people that I d like to help 
or promote But he was very very clear that that in the Assembly 
they were going to pass millions of tax breaks costing billions of 
dollars to the State of California in revenue and that my job was 
to see to it that those things did not leave my committee 
Not get approved just not leave 

They were not to leave my committee I was to explain to people 
why we couldn t afford to do that and to kill these bills 
basically That was hard at first because first of all some of these 
are authored by Democratic members as well as Republicans 
again often to support maybe an industry in their part of the state 
or support a cause they have So my job was to say no and they 
often teased me because they said that I said it in a nice way so 
that it made it not quite as hard on people 

I do remember actually a case of firemen coming from a 
volunteer fire department wanting to not have to pay sales tax on 
buying fire engines I mean they were volunteer firemen it was a 
volunteer fire department and fire engines are expensive things 
that they wanted this tax break But as you keep doing this you 
get more and more groups who say they donate food to poor 
people and so they don t want to pay sales tax I think one of the 
famous ones the people who spay and neuter animals didn t want 
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to have to pay the sales tax because they were doing something 
good They were spaying and neutering animals and this was a 
worthy thing and sales tax had to be charged and they didn t want 
to do that And lots of thrift shops didn t want to charge sales tax 
and pay sales tax 

But each time you do that you erode the Tax Code Those are 
the kinds of things I think I learned that I hadn t thought about 
And the other thing I often said that Senator Lockyer had made 
me do this because when I was an assemblyperson I introduced 
tax breaks for all different kinds of people in my district or tried to 
do what I thought was going to help a particular industry but I 
had never thought from the bigger perspective of each one of 
these takes just little nicks out of the Tax Code making it actually 
less fair and you re less able to actually charge lower rates to the 
greater number of people 

Really a fair Tax Code is one that has low rates but you 
spread the burden more equitably across society You don t give 
special benefits to one group over another Why should one 
industry not be collecting sales tax and another one doing it? So 
that s probably what I learned most from those two years that I 
hadn t had to think of before that I had to think in a much broader 


way about tax policy in the state 
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The other ones we d often get would be things like tax 
benefits for veterans It s very very hard when you have Veterans 
of Foreign Wars come and want to do things and then you say no 
to them But as I say it erodes it in ways that makes it difficult 
then to say no to the next group that comes along 
What is the relationship between your committee and a 
comparable committee and the Assembly? 

It s also a Revenue and Taxation Committee Much less 
disciplined and so tended to again vote out vote many more 
bills many more give backs of tax money out and so it really sort 
of became the responsibility of the Senate to stop 
To discipline that 

To sort of be the disciplinarian m that case As I say I think that 
Senator Lockyer knew that was going to be the role of the Senate 
and made it clear that that was my responsibility as chair in that 
case 

Shall we go ahead and talk about bilingual education? 

Sure 

Let me just switch tapes 


[End of Tape 7 Side A] 
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ALPERT Even though I m chair of Revenue and Taxation I of course 

asked Senator Lockyer to be on the Education Committee at that 
time the Education Committee was chaired by Senator Leroy 
Greene and he had been there at this point I think maybe thirty 
one years he d been m the legislature So if I had gotten my first 
choice on what I would have liked to have been chair of it would 
have been Education but the reality was that that wasn t going to 
be He certainly wasn t going to take it away from Senator 
Greene 

I was appointed to the Education Committee Senator Greene 
had always had a great deal of interest in school facilities issues 
but there were a lot of other issues where he was perfectly willing 
for other people to kind of take the lead on So one of the issues 
that I began to work on was bilingual education which is one of 
those things it s one of those no win issues I had actually always 
been a supporter of bilingual education m my own school district 
I really thought that if you could teach kids in their native 
language and transition them over to English that that was 
probably the best thing you could do for kids But m looking 


around the state I d become convinced that what seemed to be 
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happening is starting with the fact that we didn t have anywhere 
near enough good trained bilingual teachers and the fact that 
Spanish wasn t our only language and I mean in literally 
hundreds of other languages we didn t have anybody trained and 
competent to teach a child in his or her native language that 
bilingual education wasn t working It was working some places 
but lots of places it just wasn t working What it seemed to be 
doing was leaving kids so that I believed that they wound up 
dropping out of school or if they graduated from high school 
they were actually illiterate in two languages They were neither 
literate in Spanish nor literate in English 

So it was really like the worst of two worlds as opposed to 
what it should have been which would be the best which would 
be to be genuinely bilingual in two languages which is a 
wonderful advantage for people What I felt is that bilingual 
education should be held to the same standards as immersion 
programs because there was a huge philosophical fight between 
those who believed that bilingual education was the only answer 
and those who believed that immersion was the only answer that 
the thing to do was you take a child the minute they arrive you 
immerse them in English And people on that side of the issue 
would often point to the history of this country and that that s 
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what their grandparents or their great grandparents that s how 
they had learned had been just thrown into a class and if you do 
that you re forced to learn and you learn English quickly and 
that s the best way to get your improvement in school 

The bilingual people would say those kids are behind from 
moment one and they never catch up and they never do well in 
their schoolwork and it s because their language skills are so 
poor So you re cheating those kids 

The court battles in California had come down on the side of 
having to provide services for children who spoke a language 
other than English and there were arguments about did that 
actually mean bilingual education or was it some other kind of 
form I took what I believed was a middle ground which was that 
we should actually stop these arguments and instead hold people 
accountable for results and that if you had a bilingual program 
you needed to be held accountable for the fact that within and 
again we tried to say a shorter period of time than people had 
suggested in the past that the child needed to actually transition in 
three years into an English class and you had to show that you 
had given them strong enough language skills and strong enough 
skills for example in decoding and actually doing math so that 
yes they d be behind a bit m English but they should be at the 
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same level as everybody else m knowing how to read and 
knowing how to do mathematics and then those are transferable 
skills when you move to a new language 

The same way with immersion the argument then being that 
within three years if you immerse kids yes obviously they would 
know this new language more quickly but you had to provide 
them the support so that they didn t fall behind m learning the 
skills of reading and the skills of math and that everybody should 
be equally accountable We should stop arguing about the 
methodology because that battle was never going to be solved 
and instead we should just hold people accountable 

I worked on this for a number of years It was one of the more 
painful things because you wind up with some people saying 
you re a racist and you don t want to help children with other 
language skills but the people on the other side saying you re 
coddling So I think again trying to find this maybe middle 
ground or find a different approach you wind up getting 
criticized by both groups 

It s a very emotional issue especially for many members of 
the Hispanic caucus many of whom as children had suffered in 
schools where they were immersed but given no support and so 
they saw this that they had been often discriminated against in 
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their educational opportunities And the other side where people 
just argue that to be an American that the whole point of this 
country had been that it was a melting pot and that you needed to 
speak English and this is what every generation had done in this 
country So as I say the emotion ran very very high on both 
sides of this issue 

How did you first get involved with this 9 
Well I actually got involved because it s funny the director of 
the Little Hoover Commission had come after they had done a 
study which showed that the state was supposed to indicate when 
kids were in bilingual education that the kids were transitioning 
out of it and were at grade level in their skills Well they actually 
did a study which basically showed that there were like 80 percent 
of the kids who were just never being transitioned out of it So it 
at least appeared on the surface as if some schools didn t 
transition kids out because they were getting extra money and 
there were adults who got paid extra money for teaching in some 
of those programs So you began to wonder either was it an 
unsuccessful program or was it that people were actually kind of 
abusing it for the advantage of adults as opposed to for kids So 
that s when I kind of started working on this idea of the 
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accountability of we d actually try and look at what the child was 
learning and make that the way to judge it 

As I worked on this and compromised and fought on it and did 
all of this I eventually by the time I was on I guess this may 
have been my third try I had Bill SB6 Senator Lockyer was 
actually trying to help me He had in the beginning been kind of 
wary about this but I think by the end felt that I was doing the 
right thing and I was on the right track But I still was getting the 
Democratic caucus the Latinos and the Democratic caucus still 
hated this and the Republicans thought that I wasn t going nearly 
far enough because of course they wanted me to get rid of 
bilingual education So I hadn t really satisfied anyone 
What was Leroy Greene s 

Leroy Greene actually was with me on this Again he said he d 
been watching this for thirty years and listening to these 
arguments and so he again thought that I was actually on the 
right track I think some of the more moderate Democrats 
actually again felt that you just couldn t keep on supporting 
programs that weren t working for kids 

But what happened at the same time that this was happening 
it was also a time of some of the anti immigration times some of 
the kind of ugliness that was going on m California regarding 
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immigrants and regarding especially Hispanic immigrants A 
man named Ron Unz a wealthy man from the Silicon Valley 
decided that the legislature wasn t doing anything and that the 
answer was that he would do an initiative and he was able with 
his own money to qualify the initiative for the ballot which 
would basically say that the policy of the State of California was 
to be an immersion policy and that a parent could sign a waiver 
and demand a bilingual class and be offered that but otherwise it 
was to be supported immersion and that money was to be set aside 
to actually help parents learn to help their children to work in 
English I think it was 50 million dollars a year But basically 
we d do away with small exceptions of bilingual education 

Well again like so many times in the legislature by this time 
the Hispanic caucus realized that now I became sort of their only 
last hope and as much as they weren t really for it and some of 
them still argued not to do it I think they thought they were going 
to defeat the other measure at the polls I eventually did get my 
bill through the Assembly and the Senate had it By this time 
basically I had bipartisan support of the Senate on this bill The 
Assembly still didn t like this idea 

Antonio Villaraigosa was the Speaker at this point Cruz 
[Bustamante] had been the Speaker the first year of the bill and 
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had not been supportive But Antonio I think realized that 
something had to be done and so the bill passed and went to 
Governor Wilson But by this time I m trying to think I think it 
may have been May by the time that the bill actually passed and 
the Unz initiative was on the June ballot We were hopeful that 
the governor was going to sign the bill so that it could then be 
used as the argument against needing this initiative to be passed 
The governor sort of seemed to waffle He hadn t come out for 
the Unz initiative and he sort of was kind of playing it close to his 
chest but he wound up in the end vetoing the bill and saying that 
while he appreciated my work and he knew that I had worked on 
for a lot of years that it was too late and that the people were 
going to vote 

So the people did vote and the people overwhelmingly voted 
against bilingual education and voted for the Unz initiative So 
that really became the policy of the state 

I campaigned against the Unz initiative because I argued that 
he had done just the same thing that the bilingual education] 
people had done the other way He had no accountability for his 
chosen methodology had nothing about that people had to be 
accountable to see if kids were actually learning better and so it 
just left us having to move another direction And I think people 
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argue still about whether it s helpful I think a lot of people argue 
that if you get kids in kindergarten you get them when they re 
young the program the Unz initiative and what they have done 
probably works for a lot of kids If they re coming into school at 
a later age it s difficult often for them to do this when you don t 
get them until later on 

So again I think it s kind of too bad but it kind of is a good 
example of what often I think happens in the legislature with 
strongly held beliefs on all sides But a lot of times I felt this was 
really about adults and people who had gotten involved in 
bilingual education and the programs that they ran and the fact 
that some districts paid them more and some of them because 
philosophically they felt very strongly that this was the way to go 
but they really couldn t show that they had helped the very kids 
that they were supposed to be helping They couldn t show that 
these kids were graduating at a proper rate that these kids were 
learning English and their subject matter I mean they just didn t 
have results to support them 

I think that in an ideal world if you really had fully trained 
people and you could really do these programs the way some 
schools do special programs real bilingual programs where kids 
no matter what language they start with they come out speaking 
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two languages well and are well educated in both if you ran those 
kinds of programs I think you could argue effectively for 
bilingual education But that wasn t what we were providing in 
this state and we didn t have the money or the trained people I 
think to do it 

We often wind up hurting those we actually care about 
because we don t actually I think seek out other choices or are 
willing to look at new ways And so I think the bilingual people 
actually caused the Unz initiative and they wound up destroying 
their own program because of not being willing to accept some 
changes 

So I guess you re probably getting some pressure from bilingual 
teachers and programs and that sort of thing Does the California 
Teachers Association take a position on this 9 
They waffle a bit as does UTLA the teachers union in Los 
Angeles They struggle because of course as their members they 
have many bilingual teachers but they also have many many 
teachers who think it s a failed policy or many many teachers 
maybe who resent that somebody s getting paid more they are I 
mean, there s probably a whole variety of reasons because I 
would hear from teachers on both sides of this issue individual 


teachers 
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CTA worked with me The lobbyist for UTLA I remember 
him telling me he said I m not going back and asking He 
said I m not going to support or oppose this bill and I m not 
going to ask my union because it will tear us apart He said I 
think they would come down on the side of supporting your bill 
Then he said I think we have probably more members in that 
spot but it will be so divisive and so ugly 

CTA in the end I think came with me but by the end they 
were again facing the Unz initiative and so that it certainly 
looked like a better opportunity But CTA struggled It was a 
difficult one for teachers unions to try and figure out where to be 
because as I say they were very very divided as a matter of 
policy 

Did teacher credential programs get involved in this 7 
They do because that s one of the other real issues is that by this 
time we re now suggesting that all teachers should either have 
what s called a BCLAD [Bilingual Cross Cultural Language 
and Academic Development] or a CLAD [Cross Cultural 
Language and Academic Development] credential They should 
either be trained as a bilingual teacher or as a teacher who knows 
how to teach English to second language students And what we 
find of course is that we don t have nearly enough teachers 
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trained in either one of those methodologies so we passed 
legislation to allow older teachers with experience to do just some 
training to not have to go back for a new credential but that new 
teachers will have to be able to have those skills 

Most people choose the CLAD to be able to teach children 
who they don t have to be bilingual but they do know how to 
teach children who speak a language other than English which in 
this state is important I mean that s an important part of 
credentialing You really do want everybody to do that 

But I think that s one of the main arguments and one of the 
fallacies that the bilingual teachers have to face is that they don t 
have anywhere near enough people who are trained to actually be 
bilingual teachers So you often wonder again what is the 
quality of the program that s going on in the classroom Or if 
they re a bilingual Spanish teacher and the districts wind up with 
seven Spanish speaking kids and three Russian speaking kids and 
two Farsi speaking kids how do they do it 9 So this CLAD 
credential where you learn how to teach children who speak a 
language other than English I think becomes the more valuable 
tool so that people actually understand how you teach second 
language kids There are special skills and special ways of doing 


that 
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But it is a big credentialmg issue and for some people who 
didn t want the credential to be changed at all but for other people 
to realize in a state as diverse as California that the teacher of 
today is very different than the teacher who came to teach a 
homogenous group of kids in the sixties who all spoke English in 
their homes and that this change in credentialmg was going to be 
the best thing we could do actually to help English language 
learners 

Because we have Russian kids in Sacramento now and there s 
Vietnamese and Hmong populations 

Right And so to think that you re actually going to be able to 
find in appropriate numbers trained bilingual teachers just isn t 
realistic But you can find if you properly credential people you 
can find then teachers who understand how to teach English 
language learners 

The Teaching English as a Second Language the TESOL 
programs today 

This is the kind of thing that they actually are involved in and as I 
say things that were added to the credential where they have a 
much greater understanding of how you know it s something 

that has been done m adult education for years because adult 
education classes where they were teaching English would have 
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forty students who all came from different countries but what you 

were doing is teaching them English and finding out how to teach 

them English when you couldn t possibly speak all forty 

languages that were there in the class So there are all kinds of 

techniques TESOL which is the group Teachers of English as a 

Second Language their influence then on the credentialmg 

process and how to actually do this and how to do this with 

children has changed that whole credentialmg process 

That is such a complex issue It really is 

It s very difficult 

More than I think people realize 

I think so too because I think even if you could argue that it was 
just that everybody spoke Spanish or everybody spoke Russian or 
whatever and the teacher could speak the two languages and then 
could teach the children the other but it just doesn t happen that 
neatly in the schools So it is very very hard But as I say again 
there really are techniques and we are including them in our 
credentialmg program 

There was another issue I think that you were involved with 
allowing undergraduate students to take education courses to 
help I guess get more teachers 
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Yes A couple of things were going on there There used to be 
back maybe in the fifties and sixties you could go to college and 
you could be an education major and then you would come out 
and be a teacher By the sixties the comments were that golly 
there were these people coming out of college and they had kind 
of taken a lot of song flute classes and basket weaving and we let 
them be teachers and they had no subject matter knowledge So a 
law was actually passed in California that there could not be an 
education major and so we moved to this subject matter 

Well like everything else we tend to do where we go from one 
side to the other by the nineties then people said by golly now 
all these people are competent in subject matter but they re not 
taking any sort of education courses until that fifth year We re 
not letting them because they can t be education majors So now 
we re finding people who don t know how to teach They don t 
understand the pedagogy of teaching So if we find students who 
they arrive in college and they ve realized while they re an 
undergraduate that they want to be a teacher start to allow them to 
take some education courses This is actually not a bad thing It 
would be a bad thing if they were not competent m their subject 
matter But by getting them started early hopefully you can 


combine the best of both worlds So that was what I worked on 
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I think again people worried they didn t want to weaken the 
fact that we had these important subject matter - that we wanted 
them to be competent in in academic areas but at the same time 
we were getting more and more things especially I think as 
people talked about the fact that we were having so many 
struggles with children learning to read and learning math and so 
we were realizing that somehow you know this is all a big circle 
because the kids that go to school who don t learn this stuff then 
go to the colleges and become the teachers who are teaching the 
next generation of kids So somehow we weren t doing this right 
So to provide some more pedagogy in this I think people 
realized actually made some sense 

During this time in the early nineties Marion Bergerson 
wanted to look at how to improve this whole education process 
and credentialmg process for being a teacher and so she had 
called for a commission which then went to work and I want to 
say they came up with like 111 recommendations on credentialmg 
and how to do some of these things 

I was at that point m the Senate and this was when I had 
become the Education chair so I had been in the Senate now two 
years The results were back and they asked me to carry 
legislation on trying to reform the credentialmg process and the 
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induction for teachers this whole kind of process of the education 
and entering the profession So of these 111 recommendations 
some just remained too controversial but others had pretty good 
agreement 

So anyway I carried the legislation on this to try and change 
this process and it was to allow more things to happen in your 
four years of undergraduate work and then was to say that when 
you were a new teacher in this sort of induction phase you were 
not fully credentialed until the day you walked into the classroom 
and you had finished five years Instead there was this induction 
period where you continued to leam and you didn t receive a 
permanent credential to make it sort of I think a better 
professional development 

Again to say that the CLAD credential was what we were 
expecting of all people was to have a CLAD credential so that 
they did understand in this state what they needed to do and to try 
and get blended programs where again kids who identified early 
could begin to do a lot of this work and you could really get this 
work done a bit more quickly instead of sometimes dragging 
some of this out Kerry [L ] Mazzoni who was the Education 
chair on the Assembly side she and I worked on that issue 
together 
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It s funny Leroy Greene during the time that we were starting 
on this Leroy Greene just wasn t interested particularly in 
credentialing issues and he just didn t think this was going to 
make much difference But I think that on the whole that out m 
the field that it has given good direction especially for the CSU 
campuses that do so much of our teacher preparation that this 
gave them more flexibility m their programs and as I say gave 
them some good direction It wasn t forced on them by the 
legislature it rather was the task force that involved all these 
people who actually came up with the recommendations that then 
wound up in the deal 

It also required teacher testing again something that people 
had often argued that you couldn t do but you had to demonstrate 
subject mastery and you were going to actually test that the 
teachers knew what they were going to be teaching So I think it 
was a real strengthening of the process 
The Public Schools Accountability Act is a little bit later 
Yes 

But I wanted to ask because this is something that we re dealing 
with now and you mentioned CSU but there s this I guess it s a 
debate really on whether teachers should have subject matter 
expertise In other words should a teacher major in history and 
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Right 

What do you think about that 9 

So they would do a broader sort of subject 9 

Yes like here s an example Right now if someone was to teach 

history they can do a history major and then take some additional 

courses that are part of the pre credential program or they can do 

a social science major which is very similar in coursework it s 

only slightly different but they re two different programs at least 

or two different majors Was that something that you ever looked 

at how that expertise is gotten in the subject matter 9 

A little Only not much because I found myself talk about a 

place filled with landmines Now I m not going to remember the 

name of the major There s sort of this general major that you can 

take 

Social science 9 

No it s not social science It s even broader than that Golly I 
can t think of it 
There s liberal studies 

That s what it is liberal studies So what I found when we were 
actually working on some of this and really a lot of this is more 
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appropriately left to the university I mean legislators shouldn t 
interfere with the way majors are determined but in trying to 
work on this blended program so you could finish more quickly 
the liberal studies major made it very difficult to have this 
happen I can t really remember all of the details of how we 
wanted to do this but we got attacked by the liberal studies people 
because they realized it potentially might mean that fewer people 
would choose liberal studies as a major 
Yes that s sort of what I m getting at 
Okay So in the beginning I did try and sort of fight this battle 
until one day in my office I just got attacked by liberal studies 
professors and I was sort of stunned because I didn t understand 
this Now these were admittedly university officials who have 
their own opinions but they at least said to me that a lot of this 
was about the number of professors who were in liberal studies 
Right An enrollment issue 

An enrollment issue And then suddenly your job would be gone 

because there wouldn t be all those classes 

Exactly 

So I decided to forego that battle decided that I couldn t win I 
got impassioned and sometimes not even pleasant letters There 
was some university publication that No I take this back it 
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was not a university publication but it was a publication of let s 
say there s a liberal studies group that puts out maybe a digest 
with articles quarterly and I can t remember the name of it But 
the people who wrote the articles were basically all CSU people 
and they just wrote all this nasty stuff about what I was trying to 
do 

So I showed it to the CSU people who assured me they were 
on my side and I said Well look what your people are saying 
about me And that was part of this whole SB2042 process and 
as I say but I just left that battle I just decided there was no way 
that I was going to win And in some ways as I say the 
legislature shouldn t be determining how that works But I don t 
think the university was going to win that battle with entrenched 
so I think that issue remains 
Well it s another complicated issue really 
Right [laughs] 

In continuing you got involved m the master plan study and then 
there was also the Public Schools Accountability Act I don t 
know which direction 

I think we should go to the Public Schools Accountability piece 


CASTANEDA Okay 
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So it was interesting because after two years as chair of Rev and 
Tax then Senator Leroy Greene was retiring so I had asked to 
become the chair of the Education Committee and on his 
retirement then I was able to assume that position So for my 
second two years in the Senate I chaired the Education 
Committee 

The interesting thing I guess my timing in the Assembly 
chairing Education was pretty poor because I wound up chairing 
it right at the time that the Republicans took over so I had more 
Republicans on my committee than Democrats and then I got 
kicked off my own committee So I sort of suffered through those 
two years 

On the Senate side something different was happening 
Suddenly the whole sort of push on cnme in the State of 
California crime statistics were showing that crime was going 
down juvenile crime was going down People can argue about 
was it that we had gotten tougher on cnme was it the economy 
had improved and a whole variety of things had happened but 
suddenly when people polled the people of California and asked 
what they cared about education had nsen to the top of the list 

So Governor Wilson who had really spent hardly any time 


talking about education began to talk more about it Then 
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Governor Davis was elected Gray Davis was elected and again 
this is a man who had served as controller and lieutenant governor 
and had no background m education had never shown any 
particular interest but was a very clever politician and certainly 
read the polls so as he was being elected to office he said that 
education was his first second and third priority So he was 
elected really on this platform of dealing with education 

So as I m becoming chair of this committee it s also the time 
that education really is at the top of the agenda and people are 
saying that California has fallen on tough times that kind of the 
glory days of the late sixties that it s kind of in a downhill slide 
ever since and we haven t spent the money and now when you 
look at testing results you see we re at the bottom of the barrel 
So while the legislature s been working on some of these issues 
now we re electing a governor who says that this is where he s 
going to head And he very smartly because he doesn t know a 
great deal about education he very smartly chooses Gary Hart as 
his Secretary of Education Gary Hart is the most respected 
person m the education field for the work he had done m the 
legislature and then even after he left the legislature So he really 
does know policy and knows what kinds of things need to be 
done He struggles through having a very difficult boss to 
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actually to work with who has opinions but doesn t really have a 
lot of facts but that s for Gary s story 

But I m chair of the committee and so the Governor 
immediately in January says he s going to introduce a package of 
special session bills These can t wait just for the regular session 
education is so important and getting a handle on what s not 
working 

In the previous two years I had worked with Senator 
Vasconcellos and with Tim Leslie a Republican we d worked on 
accountability because accountability is beginning to be a 
national movement Delaine Easton had had a commission look at 
things we should do to actually hold schools accountable for 
student achievement We d worked on a bill which wound up 
being passed by the legislature but not supported by most 
Republicans other than Tim Leslie who as I say worked on it 
with us We worked hard with the teacher groups and with all the 
different groups to be able to buy into it but in the end Governor 
Wilson vetoed our accountability bill 

So when Governor Davis came in that was one of the four 
bills that was introduced He introduced a bill on a high school 
exit exam he introduced a bill on supporting beginning teachers 
he introduced an accountability bill There s one other and I can t 
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think of what the last bill was But they asked me to be the author 
of the Public School Accountability bill 

Even though they used a lot of our work and a lot of other 
people s work that had gone on before it was tougher than ours in 
that the time frames were shorter when schools would be declared 
failing schools The governor had a very strong opinion that 
principals were the reasons school succeeded and if the principals 
were the reason schools succeeded then principals had to be 
responsible if schools failed So one of his things was once you 
had a failing school the principal had to go That was it 

Then they looked at a number of different issues you know 
what you would do to a failing school allow it to be a charter 
allow the kids to all go another place get rid of all the teachers I 
mean there were a whole number of potential sanctions down the 
road 

What determined a failing school 9 How was that defined 9 
This was I think a good thing about our accountability was that 
the argument was made that it was going to be about growth and 
it was on a standardized test that was gradually moving towards a 
standard test but was still basically mainly normed reference at 
this point whatever you scored on this and there were supposed 
to be a number of other factors that were to determine you would 
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wind up with a ranking But basically all the things that were 
included in what would be used to do a mathematical formula to 
determine your ranking the only thing we had that was available 
at that moment was the one single test 

So basically you had to be ranked on the basis of this test 
And when you were ranked if you were the worst school in the 
state—again a formula was determined for growth—you had to 
show each year that you were making progress And as I say 
that I think was much better than what has happened at the 
national level So your progress was what was measured that 
showed that you were succeeding If you failed to make progress 
for two years in a row then you would be a failing school 

Part of the program and for Governor Davis a very important 
piece was then money was going to be set aside both for the 
schools that succeeded you would be given dollars as a reward 
for making progress but there would also be dollars available to 
support the schools that weren t doing well so that they then had 
time to make a plan to try and make changes and these extra 
dollars would go to them for school improvement 

Teachers especially the teachers union hated this They felt 
that it was too short a period for a turnaround for the schools 
Lots of people—and I would be among them—in the beginning 
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Governor Davis wanted to put like three quarters of the money to 
give as rewards and one quarter for support and most of us 
believed it should be flipped and that three quarters of the money 
should go to try and support the schools that were struggling and 
one quarter to go for rewards In the end we sort of got a half and 
half as we worked with Governor Davis on the issue 

The teachers also argued that because all of these other 
factors things like attendance and graduation rates we didn t 
have the data to know about the other factors so that we were 
going to base this on a norm reference test which they said was 
just patently unfair and there was some validity to what they had 
to say but the reality was if you waited for all of these things to 
come in place we still today wouldn t have an accountability 
system and I think it was vital that we actually put something in 
place So we put a measure that was designed to be improved 
over time and it has been improved over time and still doesn t 
have all that it should have or needs to have but it s better 

Anyway so I authored that bill and m many ways struggled 
with the governor almost as much as with the people on the 
outside As I say he was pretty set m his ways This whole idea 
of rewards that was really his direction That s what he liked 
best So it was hard to convince him about why you would give 
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money to failures, and it was hard to explain to him that it wasn t 
about giving money to failures it was about trying to change 
cultures and you really did need additional dollars Plus, as 
everybody also said without any test you could pretty much say 
where schools were going to be Schools m suburban areas with 
college educated parents whose children had all the advantages 
were very likely to do well on the test Children who spoke 
English as a second language from poor families with no 
advantages were likely to do badly on the test And while there 
always are exceptions to those that basically that s what the test 
showed So m a lot of ways the reality is you have to spend more 
money helping children who have greater needs I mean it just 
does cost more money to try and provide the support to move 
them ahead in their education 

I often tell people if a child comes to school in kindergarten 
and they don t speak English and no one has read them any 
books and there are no books in their home and their parents are 
illiterate in their home language and they ve never been to the 
zoo and they ve never been to the beach they ve just never had 
the opportunities and they didn t go to pre school they re behind 
from moment one and almost destined for failure if they don t get 
some extra help This really was what I think the accountability 
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system we kept arguing it was not supposed to be to punish it 
was actually supposed to assist m helping people improve And I 
still believe that 

But I think the argument on the other side was sort of the 
humiliation of being branded a low performing school or an 
unsuccessful school was very hard on teachers and principals and 
anybody who worked in that school who worked very hard to try 
and make things work 

I remember talking with a group from the Coachella Valley 
whose school had actually been the worst performing school in 
the state Now it s a school that educates migrant children who 
are only there for the shortest period of time The transitory 
nature of their students and the fact that these kids are poor and 
don t speak English I mean just every problem imaginable for 
these children but I remember the principal telling me that they 
just kind of broke down and cried when they saw this because 
who would ever want to be identified as the lowest performing 
district in the state 

So these things aren t easy but if you don t measure anything 
people aren t willing to sort of self examine and make changes 
and sometimes these sort of tough things do begin to actually have 
schools say You know we haven t succeeded in teaching kids 
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things even though we ve tried We re going to have to do things 
in some different way We ve got to try another approach or we 
need extra support or whatever it might be So I think that 
public school accountability in spite of some of its faults has 
been a good thing 

Then even though I got lots of criticism on it after No Child 
Left Behind [Act] came out where the federal government didn t 
suggest growth but suggested absolutes suddenly people started 
saying Well this model in California that s based on growth is a 
much fairer way to go that in absolutes again the children from 
the wealthy suburban neighborhoods in absolutes are doing 
wonderfully and these poor kids aren t and so you just label them 
and you just shut down their school or whatever So I think that 
as I say people at least have a knowledge that the growth model is 
a fairer way and not as punitive as the federal model and we re 
still struggling with the federal government on how to actually 
deal with that 
Great 


[End of Tape 7 SideB] 
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At the same time when the governor has this ambitious agenda for 
changes m education to improve education the education staff 
that I had said to me Every ten years the higher education 
master plan has been reviewed So what was a 1960s plan in the 
seventies and eighties they actually had reviews of it and now we 
were three quarters of the way through the nineties and we hadn t 
reviewed the master plan Both of the times that it had been done 
before it had been done by Senator Vasconcellos who is on the 
Education Committee with me and who I am very close with and 
work on a lot of issues with him 

So my staff said to me You know what 9 This really is 
crazy Here we ve been spending all this time on K 12 education 
everybody is interested in reforming it and fixing it and we ve got 
a master plan for higher education and we ve never talked about 
why would we just have a master plan for higher education and 
not for education This doesn t make sense 

Some of the very criticisms that we re hearing as we re talking 


about education is that the kids who graduate from high school 
have to go into remedial work when they go to college The 
teachers aren t properly trained to teach the kids that are now 
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coming into school These systems aren t working together or we 
heard from college kids who are transferring from community 
colleges to CSU or UC that they re having to take units over again 
or the whole transfer process is very very difficult for them As I 
say the very people that colleges are training to come back into 
our workforce somehow aren t doing a good enough job teaching 
these kids So rather than just update the higher education master 
plan isn t it time to really do a master plan for all of education 9 
It s interesting m talking with some people I talked with a 
person who d been a staff person to Senator Becky Morgan and 
said Oh golly Becky actually suggested this in the eighties I 
guess the last time they were reviewing it but she just couldn t get 
anybody to bite Again people just weren t focusing in I think 
on education policy enough then There were always some 
interested people but there just wasn t this real focus to it 
So we decided that we should do a master plan we should 
actually do a master plan for education In the eighties the last 
time they d done the review, they had formed a joint committee of 
both houses bipartisan committee and we decided that was the 
best approach for us too So we got both houses to agree and 
again because of the Democrats and Republicans it was six 
Democratic senators and three Republican senators then six 
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Democratic assemblypeople and three Republican assemblypeople 
appointed their own houses would choose the people and that we 
would have this joint committee to do the work 

I tried to on the Senate side choose because we were now 
faced with a dilemma of term limits but to choose people who 
would be there four years because I realized this was going to be 
a long process and so I hoped to have some continuity In the 
Assembly they just didn t have that luxury There were going to 
be people who were only going to be around another two years 
because that s just the reality of the six years in the Assembly 
So we formed a committee and then the very first thing we did 
was try and just go out around the state hold some town halls tiy 
and invite all the interest groups We tried to invite school board 
members school administrators teachers union classified 
employees unions parents PTA people just all the people that we 
could kind of think of to town halls even to start the dialogue of 
what should we even be trying to include in this plan 

I think one of the most significant things right away that we 
heard in these town halls was that K through university was 
actually too late and that we really needed to be looking at 
preschool and so we should be starting and it should be pre K So 
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that was the most significant thing that we kind of added to the 
agenda 

Then we tried to think about how we would organize the 
work We decided that the best way for us to organize the work 
was around the subject areas that we heard people talk about and 
then that what we would do is try and form working groups and 
basically the working groups would spend about a year talking 
about their issue and then would come back to the joint 
committee In the meantime we would have hearings along the 
way on a variety of issues but they would come back to us with a 
report on each issue area and then we would then finally try and 
finalize a report And that we would get and we did get some 
wonderful wonderful people to be willing to chair some of these 
groups 

On every group we would try and have at least one 
representative from what we called the alphabet soup of 
education We would have a CTA person We would have a 
CFT the Federation of Teachers We would have a person from 
that union We would have someone from the school 
administrators someone from the school boards someone from 
the PTA someone from the universities So we tried to have 
every group have that kind of representation Then again if we 
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told CTA they could have a representative they could find the 
teacher that they wanted to send to be on that committee and the 
same with the School Boards Association they could just pick a 
school board member to participate 

Then we asked Rob Reiner and the First Five Commission 
because here was a group that already was working on preschool 
issues we asked if they would form the working group for the 
preschool piece and if they would come back and they did They 
took that issue for us 

Then what we did is we took the other issues things like 
finance and governance We looked at teacher preparation and a 
variety of different issues and these formed our working groups 
Then we got people to chair for example on teacher preparation 
we asked Gary Hart and then we had a university person join with 
Gary to be in charge of that working group Then we provided a 
staff to each working group Then as I say they held hearings 
and they had discussions and we commissioned a number of 
papers so that people could be up on what the research said so 
then these people could all come back with suggestions to us 
That s a huge undertaking 

Huge undertaking And we had a lot of debates and I had a lot of 
even personal debate whether the undertaking was so big it would 
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just collapse under its own weight, should we just take on a few 
issues And I still don t know if I know what the answer to that 
was because I had watched m the time I was in the legislature the 
Constitutional Revision Commission a number of groups that did 
what I thought did some very very good work that then tended to 
sit on the shelf and not get acted upon You wondered if they had 
accomplished anything a little bit of something would they have 
been better if they d focused on just a couple of things But it s 
almost impossible And one of the arguments that we heard so 
often from the education community was because we had 
piecemealed so many education proposals over the year and never 
actually thought about what direction we were heading and 
because with this piecemeal process we had tended to sort of lurch 
from issue to issue and sometimes from direction to direction or 
we d pass a bill one year and the next year we d pass something 
that was really in conflict with that because there was no vision 
So we didn t do kind of a step by step process So local schools 
complained that we never gave them time to implement things we 
often didn t send them the money to implement things and that 
as I say we changed our minds so often that just about as they got 
one thing in place we were switching to another direction 
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So I think that we had a lot of people that believed that even 
doing the exercise was an important piece of acknowledging some 
of these issues and looking at them and that there were so many 
messes that we d kind of created in education that were holding us 
back as far as our policies 

So as I say we got good help from lots of groups but just like 
anything else that s that huge people were very willing for other 
people to change weren t nearly as mterested in making a lot of 
changes themselves But that was part of the whole point of the 
working groups and having the diversity of people on the 
working groups that you would get a diversity of opinion So that 
work they did even in the end there wasn t unanimity on lots of 
the recommendations and then even after the working groups 
then we still had to go through the process of going through the 
legislative groups and our joint committee and then working with 
them 

But I think that as I say it s a daunting undertaking but an 
important one and has allowed us a serious look at some of these 
issues and a variety of suggestions on how to approach it I think 
also that some of these issues while they re still unresolved and 
while there s still controversy they ve at least brought some of 
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these to the forefront and hopefully that we can continue to work 
on them 

I think as a process and again I think that it was a good 
process we figured that probably three hundred people worked on 
the various working groups We also tried some things that were 
a little bit different and I think maybe only marginally successful 
but were good attempts we found a group that was interested in 
actually providing web access and chat rooms So we did a 
couple of different weeks where we opened up chat rooms for 
people to communicate about how they were feeling about what 
was going on 

Sort of an electronic town hall 

So it was electronic town hall kinds of processes Again the 
group that was doing this was kind of just getting started m this 
process I m trying to sort of facilitate this as a way for people 
not just for the master plan but I think their hope was facilitating 
that there s a way in this day and age of people being involved in 
their government and their government s decisions I don t know 
that we had tons of response but I don t know that anybody had 
tried this And certainly other times of the master plan this was a 
new way of communicating with people We also did lots via e 
mail Again people were able to access the website to get updates 
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on drafts to get the information So this really was kind of a new 
way to communicate with people 

Now I think because these things tend to change so rapidly 
and so exponentially when you think now and I think for 
younger people you know how younger people communicate 
that if people were to go back in you probably would do lots 
more of this or you d find newer ways to actually do this 

I think we had a lot of good early publicity about the fact that 
this was an important exercise to do and that people who had 
been critical of the process of what had happened with the state 
legislature in dealing with education that this was a more sensible 
way to go So lots of support and lots of support from outside 
foundations who again I think were interested and were willing 
to support the working groups and to support some of the papers 
that were being provided to the working groups to help them with 
their work willing to support staff because again I think people 
often forget a working group these are busy professional people 
who are volunteering their time and so somebody s got to 
coordinate this somebody s got to have an agenda somebody s 
got to make these things work So we had people like the Irvine 
Foundation and Hewlett [Foundation] all supporting our efforts as 
well as the Senate and the Assembly I think again this gave 
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some additional credibility to it in that the people in and outside 
the legislature thought this was an important thing to do 

Maybe 111 stop there and then I think next time I can kind of 
start up talking about the successes and failures how that has 
gone and kind of the good and the bad of the master plan 

[End of Tape 8 Side A] 

[End of Session 4] 
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[Session 5 November 11 2005] 

[Begin Tape 9 Side A] 

CASTANEDA So we left off talking about the Master Plan and then you were 
going to continue talking about the successes 
ALPERT Yes I think some of the successes were the fact that people 

actually focused on the fact that we needed to have a long term 
vision of education and I think that even today I serve now on 
the Governor s Committee on Education Excellence which is his 
attempt to try and look at what things we need to do to better 
reform education Sometimes I hate to use the word reform but 
how we can better improve education in the state for all children 
We have constantly used the Master Plan as a reference to that 
and talked about the fact that the Master Plan asks that a study be 
done on finances on adequacy And that is something that we are 
about to have undertaken by—actually three different studies on 
adequacy are going to be done through the support of a number of 
foundations here m California So I think that the Master Plan has 


made a difference 
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But on the failure side I think that we have not been able to 
gain the momentum to make some of the changes that are 
controversial that were hard to do because different interest 
groups didn t support them There s a whole wide range of them 
primarily around the issue of governance that we found just even 
though everybody agreed that state governance is dysfunctional 
nobody could agree on how it should be done And people 
definitely took sides and it often depended upon if a Republican 
governor was m power you didn t want the superintendent to 
have too much power and the Democrats liked the 
superintendent and it would flip flop So people weren t really 
willing to get serious about those changes Some of the changes 
we suggested about small districts and unification school board 
members just come unglued when they think they won t exist any 
longer So that even things that really seemed to potentially save 
money and make things work better m education we haven t 
gotten done 

There still is a nonprofit Office of the Education Master Plan 
that continues to raise the issues and again I think is trying to 
look at as different groups And at this point Jack O Connell the 
superintendent of public instruction is working on a lot of high 
school reforms The governor is looking at some reforms There 
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are a number of groups looking at the under performing schools 
We just hope that we can try and turn them back to the Master 
Plan to sort of look at basic principles when they look at the ideas 
that they re putting into place 

So partial success other things that are still just sitting on the 
shelf but I hope that we can keep up so that people continue to 
look back to it and use it at least as a basis even though many of 
the things I think that are in that Master Plan aren t likely to be 
implemented at this point 

Let me ask you something I ve also thought about for a lot of 
reasons How much coordination can the state impose I don t 
mean that in a negative sense but on education statewide'? 

Yes this is I think one of the issues that we wrestled with what 
role should the state play and what role should locals play And 
with that there s always been a tension and now I think we even 
have an added force in that that the federal government has really 
begun to get into the education arena The reality I think in 
California is when funding changed so that the state became 
responsible for a much greater portion of funding as opposed to 
the revenues being raised locally the state expected to have much 
more say in what was happening 
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One of the things in the Master Plan that we tried to talk about 
is what were the appropriate roles for the state What things 
should the state do 9 I think the Master Plan came down on the 
side that the state should set statewide standards it should hold 
schools accountable it should demand high quality education but 
that locals should actually determine the hows you know how 
that was done There could be a variety of different ways m 
different locations and this is a very diverse state in almost every 
respect So that the state shouldn t care so much about how you 
did it as to the fact that at the end of the year they want to look at 
the records to see that you had performed 

I think again something that the Master Plan stressed when 
we said it performed well we meant for all the subgroups of kids 
So often I think in the past people would take pride in the fact that 
maybe the Asian students in their district had done well or the 
Anglo students m their district had done well or the wealthy 
students or the kids that were accelerated but had failed to often 
recognize about poor children minority children special 
education students So the Master Plan was very very clear that 
we were talking about all students 

But there will always be a tension there I don t think there s 
ever—unless you were to do something like a country like 
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England I mean if you make a nationalized education system 
But I think clearly in this country the impetus has always been 
that this was something that was done locally and so how to make 
that work And I certainly see you know you see with No Child 
Left Behind [Act] currently that states are beginning to sue the 
federal government or say they re not going to participate in 
places where they think the federal government is ordering them 
to do things that they don t think really is the appropriate role of 
the federal government And local districts often feel that way 
about the state role as well 

So I think it s a tricky thing but as I say I think the holding 
accountable and statewide standards and then allowing locals to 
try and figure out the hows is probably about good as a balance as 
we can find 

So maybe a related question there s sort of this ongoing I guess 
tension is the right word between private schools and public 
schools for parents who want advanced programs in public 
schools and if they don t get them they put their kids in private 
schools Is that something that the committee looks at at all is 
how do you keep public schools attractive to a broad range of 


students 9 
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Yes It wasn t really something—we didn t really examine that 
But 111 tell you I certainly heard from parents about small class 
size—when class size reduction came into place there were a lot 
of arguments that we don t actually know if it improved student 
learning But I think that for a lot of middle class and upper 
middle class families who maybe debated between a private 
school or a public school and knew that in a private school their 
child would be in a class of seventeen or eighteen kids and their 
elementary school class had been closer to thirty when they heard 
that public schools were going to be going down to twenty to one 
I think there are at least anecdotally people who returned to the 
public schools because they felt that they had wanted to do public 
schools but they just felt their child wasn t going to get the same 
kind of attention 

Certainly I think that the sad truth is that what I ve seen about 
advanced classes at the other end when you get to high school is 
that the schools in the more affluent districts are providing those 
advanced classes and I often heard from parents that the 
comprehensive high school provided more of those maybe than a 
private school did in the area But what we heard in a place for 
example like Los Angeles with kids on multi track year round 


school could there be a track that had all of the advanced 
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placement classes and then the other tracks might have nothing to 
offer so that whole batches of kids were being left out But those 
same kids who are being left out probably mostly were the ones 
whose parents couldn t have afforded to send them on to another a 
school 

But it is true if parents are going to continue to have faith in 
the public school they have to believe that the kind of education 
their student is getting is going to provide them you know open 
that door to college give them that chance to go to UC Berkeley 
to go to Stanford to go to UCLA These are the kinds of things I 
think that middle class parents and lower middle class parents and 
probably—I mean I think actually almost all parents have this 
dream that their child will go on to college Probably some 
parents are better prepared to understand just what all that means 
because they ve participated in the system for years But I think 
that s kind of a universal dream for people 
I think I just have one more question about this Again being 
involved m education you see this but m moving here from out of 
state there is a structure in the university system in California So 
you have the community colleges which are a lot different here 
than many states Here they re really good and a lot of students 
go because they re less expensive and you can do your general 
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education there Then the CSUs well is sort of focused on upper 
division and some master s programs and the UC is more 
prestigious and more research oriented Is that a structure that is 
sort of encouraged do you think*? 

Yes 

It is by the original Master Plan but do you see that going 
forward*? 

Yes and I think it s continued to move forward and I think that 
as we looked at the percentage of students who actually took their 
first two years at the community college and then moved on to 
CSU or UC there s a lot of information that shows that those 
students did as well as the students who had begun at the CSU 
campus or the UC campus So things that lead you to believe that 
it s working I mean that that system is an appropriate system 
I think for a lot of people the concern is that with this whole 
new tidal wave of students that s coming and just again it s a 
demographic issue as well as the issue that is more and more 
people see that the kind of jobs the good jobs of the future require 
some kind of education beyond high school that those spots are 
becoming more limited And what at one time appeared that you 
know certainly community college it s open enrollment you 
would be able to go and take whatever classes you needed so 
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you d be able to move on CSU there has been space in those 
campuses and even on the UC campuses and suddenly it 
appeared that very well qualified students weren t finding those 
are beginning to not find those spaces Even at the community 
college level because of some of the budget problems we ve had 
many of the kinds of classes that students need they weren t able 
to offer enough sections 

So in some ways even though the enrollment is open there 
really aren t enough places and it discourages students So that I 
think is this opportunity to live up to the dream of the original 
Master Plan I think that one is one that people worry about not 
really the structure so much Although you 11 begin to see sort of 
this year the CSU was able to get the right to actually offer the 
EdD which is different from the original Master Plan and the 
argument has been for a number of years that UC just has not been 
that interested in that They re much more interested m Ph D s 
which are obviously the research oriented advance degrees So 
CSU and UC made a deal on that one 

I do hear community colleges talk about perhaps they could do 
more in teacher training and offering some more classes Some of 
the vocational things that require more than two years maybe they 
could take on some of those So you may see some more blurring 
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of the roles but I think on the whole this sort of pyramid that was 
formed by the original Master Plan people still see as a good 
system 

I know we see this too when we have transfer students that 
some community colleges would like for us to accept their lower 
division classes as our upper division classes because they want 
to teach more things besides the big surveys 
Right 

And the CSU is pushing for more doctorates 

Right And it s always sort of going to be sort of institutional 

creep I guess the people want to do a bit more than they re 

doing 

The other issue that I think that has been a concern in the 
system is that of the portability of units Because of more than a 
hundred community colleges around the state individual 
community college districts have made arrangements with 
particular CSU campuses or UC campuses But this idea that if 
you think you re taking all the basic general education 
requirements at a community college and you apply maybe to four 
CSUs and you find out that one says it s just fine and another one 
says Oh no we re not taking that that is a waste of time and 
money for the student for the institutions 
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You know you don t want kids to spend too long at 
community college and not give the space to someone else nor do 
you want them to get to a CSU campus and suddenly have to take 
a lot of units that are more costly and that really should have been 
completed in the first two years That s something I think we 
need to continue to work on as we continue to sort of improve on 
this system we ve got 

Yes that s the lower division transfer plan [LDTP] 9 
Yes and CSU has been working on this and has taken—I 11 have 
to give them a lot more credit I will say than UC which has been 
sort of more reluctant to deal with this issue but CSU— 

That s what we ve seen from my perspective 
Yes I think part of it may have to do with Charlie Reed as the 
chancellor because he came from the University of Florida where 
he headed up the Florida system and evidently units are portable 
within the Florida system If you take lower division anyplace 
within the system they re recognized There is no difference 
from one community college campus to another So I think he 
feels that it s a system he knows that it can work because he s 
seen it work So he s interested in trying to make it successful 


here in California 
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That makes sense especially within the same system there should 
be portability 

Exactly there should be a way to deal with that 

Is there anything we haven t covered on the Master Plan 9 

I think that pretty well covers it 

I m not sure what the next logical thing is to go into I know we 
were going to talk about deregulation how it got started and San 
Diego is part of that 

Yes That was one of the more difficult issues that I ever faced 
and for a whole batch of reasons starting with the fact that I 
didn t know much about it And I think after the trouble in 
electricity deregulation a lot of people were critical and said 
How could you have voted for electricity deregulation 9 which I 
did along with every single one of my colleagues It was one of 
those things that really had unanimous support 

It was one of those areas that had a lot of technical issues and 
there was a small group of people who worked on it And 
truthfully I counted on the fact that certain groups that I 
supported And one of them was the consumer advocates who 
dealt with electricity as all the compromises were worked out and 
they basically came back and said they were satisfied I think that 
people basically thought well you know compromise had been 
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reached in a very difficult issue by a lot of competent people and 
we should support it And I did As I say no excuse that other 
people did as well But I think that was the reality with the 
number of issues that you face in the legislature is you count on 
some people to have expertise in one area and other people work 
much harder in others 

So electricity I was not on the committee, it was not an issue I 
dealt with and so I supported electricity deregulation Then 
truthfully I think one of the major mistakes the legislature made 
is we seemed to forget about it We didn t actually bother to kind 
of see well have the changes been made 9 Were they actually 
working 9 And so all of a sudden on 1 June [2001] in San 
Diego—because of the way it had been restructured everything 
the rates had been set and controlled for a number of years until 
the companies had actually paid off some of their past debt and 
sold their things and sort of then was the time when it was actually 
deregulated for the residential consumer It just happened as a 
matter of happenstance that San Diego was the first region in the 
state for that to occur 

Bills came out in July and people suddenly saw an increase of 
30 40 50 percent a complete supnse—I mean and people were 
completely stunned They had had no forewarning from San 
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Diego Gas and Electric who I think were actually pretty surprised 
themselves It was one of those things you think my god if 
they re surprised no wonder the public was surprised because 
nobody had been saying Boy when this happens you re going to 
see this dramatic increase in your rates 

And at the same time this happened in San Diego because it 
hadn t happened m other regions in the state people in the whole 
rest of the state were paying not half as much as people m San 
Diego were paying and people are saymg Why us 9 What did 
we do to have this happen 9 Businesses were saying We can t 
be competitive because somebody s paying three cents for 
electricity and we re paying nine cents How can we run our 
businesses 9 

So it was a firestorm I think I never I never with any other 
issue saw anything like this in my time in my fourteen years in 
the legislature 

Steve Peace who had actually been kind of the architect of the 
deregulation and was a San Diegan at one point they accused him 
of having it deregulated in San Diego so he could show that it 
worked He had death threats I mean they had to guard his 
home People were so upset 
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It was right as I was running for election So Susan Davis 
who was running at that same time she was running for Congress 
at that time she and I were sharing an apartment here in 
Sacramento and we often talked about the fact that we d lie 
awake almost all night just worrying about what to do how to 
help our constituents how to resolve the issue 

In the end we were able with the help of the legislature to 
temporarily put a cap back on San Diego s electricity rates just to 
sort of get us through It wasn t something where the debt would 
be forgiven forever but it was going to have to be reconciled over 
time We hoped that with other things done that the rates would 
actually become lower and we d be able to deal with it The 
legislature spent the next number of months trying to come up 
with solutions on how to deal with it and you wound up with 
places like PG&E up in the north who again still had the capped 
rates but was having to pay the larger wholesale costs going into 
bankruptcy 

The argument continues to this day In fact of course only 
the other day on the ballot there was an electricity re regulation 
put on the ballot for the people of California to vote on and the 
people voted no I voted no as well because I thought what 
another giant mistake we could be making putting something that 
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complicated on a ballot where all you do is go up or down as 
opposed to sitting and trying to figure this thing out And as I say 
people have been working on this for the past four or five years 
trying to figure out what the best approach is and I think still are 
struggling with many of the issues 

As far as an election issue I would tell you that one of the 
things my consultant said that I needed in the midst of this I 
needed to send out a form to my constituents and I needed to ask 
them to write back to me about, you know just sort of do a little 
tear off on the bottom to say Yes I m concerned about 
electricity and that I would be notifying them We got back so 
many of them my consultant said they had never sent out a 
political piece of mail that had that kind of rate of return because 
it literally was something that affected every single person m San 
Diego whether you were a business or a residence Whether you 
were young or old everybody was affected by this Whether you 
were a hospital a school I mean just literally every part of society 
was affected by these huge rate increases So the response to 
wanting to have something done and for wanting it to be worked 
on really was just overwhelming 


CASTANEDA And the threats of blackout 
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And the threats of blackout And this issue of was it better to pay 
a little bit more money and have some stability or were we 
literally not going to have any electricity in parts of San Diego I 
know I talked to people who were in the biotechnology field who 
said that if power were turned off and interrupted when they 
didn t have enough advance knowledge that hundreds of 
thousands of hours of research work could be lost on the 
computers just sort of incalculable harm 

Then all of the businesses of course I mean hospitals and 
schools that needed to have then backup generation and trying to 
figure out how they could even afford to stay open and what to do 
it was really was an amazing amazing crisis 

One of the things that you often heard is that people said these 
profligate people out in California we must have been wasting 
energy But of course it turned out when they checked into it we 
actually were one of the smaller users per capita of electricity 
We had already learned to use—and we have the advantage of 
things like solar power and we d already done some of the things 
we needed to do and yet we still face this crisis 

Now a couple of years down the road when word came out on 
Enron and the debacle I don t know if it makes you feel a lot 
better but at least you began to realize that while we d made some 
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mistakes m the legislation then we had of course people who 
took criminal advantage and unfair advantage of what had been 
done But it certainly also made me realize that things like this if 
you pass legislation we often make mistakes when we pass 
legislation but the follow up to see how things are actually 
working and making changes when they re not working partway 
through I think could have saved us from some of the biggest 
errors and again might have been able to help us to not let these 
really the predators out there take advantage of mistakes that we 
made in the way we designed the legislation 
And then you saw the effect it had on Governor Davis 
Yes and it seems to me that that one of the things he said that I 
thought was a giant mistake after we were m the crisis and we 
were well into it he basically said Well I could have solved this 
in ten minutes if I d wanted to raise prices And I think for most 
people that kind of symbolized the fact that seven months into 
this he still hadn t taken any kind of action Now it s easy to say 
m retrospect because maybe they would have been just as angry 
if you had raised prices and tried to stabilize the situation people 
might have been furious with him then too and might have 
wanted to get rid of him But it sort of became symbolic of the 
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fact that as California burned or browned out or blacked out he 
sat there unable to make a decision and to take charge 

And combined he had the terrible bad luck of having that 
happen then the economy going into the tank He came m with a 
lot of money to put out in a lot of different places and suddenly 
not only did he not have that money but because he had allowed 
the legislature—the Republicans had wanted to give a lot of 
money back for taxes the Democrats had wanted to fund a lot of 
social programs and the Republicans and Democrats had both 
wanted to give more money to schools that we spent that large 
surplus that we had on ongoing things and when the stock market 
crashed not only did we not have a surplus but we went into a 
dreadful nosedive and a terrible deficit 

So I think that the public looked and saw Gray Davis 
symbolically as a man who had not acted decisively in the 
electricity crisis now had this incredible deficit which people 
couldn t understand how it could have gone from surplus to 
deficit so quickly and then some people willing to take advantage 
of this some people who had had money who were Republicans 
who decided that he should be recalled 

This was kind of after when he tried to take back the money 


on the vehicle license fee and he had said You know what 9 We 
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can t afford that any longer This was supposed to be something 
that was temporary When things were good we were giving this 
back but the understanding had been that if times weren t so 
good it would revert to its old numbers He tried to do that and 
after he did that was when they took out after him It seemed to 
be moving fairly slowly it didn t seem to be going too well until 
again some funding came in from some wealthy Republicans 
including a congressman from San Diego and that really got the 
ball rolling so that by July of that year they had gathered enough 
signatures to recall him 

At the time I opposed the recall and I still oppose that that 
was done because I didn t think—you may not have liked what 
he did or may not have thought he had done a good enough job 
but there wasn t anything—he wasn t a criminal He hadn t taken 
things for himself I think there was no malfeasance of office and 
I really sort of most of the time was blaming the monied interest 
that allowed this to happen 

But by that summer I realized that the electorate was actually 
saying something much more They were really angry not just at 
Governor Davis but they were angry with the legislature they 
were angry with Sacramento for allowing some of these things 
And I think it really sort of started with electricity and then moved 
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on to this budget debacle and the huge surplus and then the 
equally huge deficit and it couldn t understand we didn t have 
better control of what was going on in Sacramento 

So the mood of the public by the time I sort of was back in 
the district and talking with people I realized that Gray had 
become the symbol for this but he wasn t the only person and I 
became convinced that he was going to be recalled because he just 
couldn t be saved Of course that turned out to be true And with 
the hundred and fifty candidates or whatever number there were 
the huge number which was something of a joke really meant 
that someone with some name recognition was the likely person to 
win 

Of course we all know that we wound up with Arnold 
Schwarzenegger who had very high name recognition as a movie 
star and was a moderate Republican probably philosophically I 
think actually pretty much representing where California is on 
most issues that it s a a pretty liberal state socially and a little bit 
more conservative economically He said he would change things 
in California and that he wasn t a part of the political 
establishment so he would be the best one to fix things and the 
voters bought off on that 
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CASTANEDA What was the mood of the legislature during the recall and the 
election when you have all these candidates? What are senators 
saying to themselves? 

ALPERT Well I think as I say at first there was sort of among Democrats 

this kind of Oh this can never happen This can never happen 
to all of a sudden saying Oh my golly this is qualifying And 
then Well he 11 be able to beat it back and then Oh my 
golly 

I think by mid summer most people in the Democratic caucus 
believed that he was going to be recalled It s a difficult thing to 
do in an election like this because on the same ballot that you 
recall someone you also elect a new person so Democrats were 
kind of caught The Democrats signed on to be the candidate 
They basically were saying you wanted to vote yes to recall So 
the Democrats tried to have this message Vote no to the recall 
but if he is recalled please vote for this person I think you 
can t sell that That s a very difficult message 

So it wound up Lieutenant Governor [Cruz M ] Bustamante 
ran and I think he found himself in a—he just was in a terrible 
hole A lot of Democrats were angry with him for running, others 
even thought that he should but didn t want to publicly say 
anything out loud You saw that Senator Dianne Femstein 
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basically said Vote no and don t vote for a successor at all So 
it was just this sort of mixed message 

But I think that as I say the legislature and what it caused in 
the legislature at the end I think was dreadful public policy 
problems The governor was desperate to sign legislation that he 
believed the people were going to support him to not be recalled 
you know wanted and so he signed a number of bills that he had 
vetoed in past years He suddenly was like anything you want if 
you are among the groups and obviously for a Democrat those 
involve labor groups and a lot of them were liberal organizations 
So he signed off on a lot of things that I think in the end it just 
again got people to point to the fact that he seemed to be—that he 
was so beholding to special interests and it seemed even more so 
there at the end 

The other thing is Democrats a lot of times rushed legislation 
thinking—I mean Democrats in the legislature then rushed 
legislation that was not well thought out or not all the way 
thought out because they realized there might be a Republican in 
office the following year and they wouldn t get it signed So they 
sent a lot of stuff that shouldn t have been sent 
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Republicans held on to a lot of stuff thinking that again they 
might have a Republican and so their ideas might more likely be 
supported after November 

So it put a very strange dynamic and a very strange end of 
session and not really a healthy one I think for the legislative 
process or for the people of California 

So once Arnold Schwarzenegger is elected how does legislature 
respond to this new governor? 

Well it s funny The legislature responds much like the public 
They re in awe of the fact that he s a movie star It s a whole new 
thing and even for the city of Sacramento You watch to see that 
suddenly Arnold Schwarzenegger and Maria Shriver I mean star 
people are here in Sacramento They go to restaurants You 11 see 
them on the street They talk about what they wear and where 
they eat and where they stay It s hard not to be kind of star 
struck by this whole thing 

Arnold has a very nice way with people He s got a nice 
persona He s got a good sense of humor He s a kind of easy to 
get along with person And I think the Democrats know that 
they ve gotten a person who socially probably is pretty much 
where they are on a lot of issues maybe not quite as far but sort 


of leans their way And Republicans know they ve gotten 
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somebody who on economic issues is probably a bit more their 
way So everybody is kind of okay with this 

I mean as the year begins I think it s kind of an exciting time 
and everybody is kind of seeing at least which piece of his agenda 
is likely to be where they are anyway So I think that there was 
kind of an early honeymoon with the governor where people 
really were giving him the benefit of the doubt 

Plus I would also say Governor Davis was not popular with 
Democratic legislators in general because early on m his 
administration he said the job of the legislature was to do his will 
and his bidding which didn t sit well with the legislature People 
often felt that it was hard to get him to listen and support things 
that they thought were important So he wasn t that popular with 
his own party at least as far as the legislature went 

So again that was another reason I think that people were— 
that Democrats anyway were thinking Well maybe Arnold 
won t really be all that bad So I think the beginning time of 
Arnold and the legislature actually was pretty positive 
Did you meet him 9 Have you spoken with him 9 
I have but I didn t get to know him well John Burton who 
actually became very friendly with him did basically all the 
negotiations for the Senate with him So other than get to meet 
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him and shake his hand and say hello to him or be m a meeting 
where he was that s all that I got to know of him But as I say he 
certainly had a persona that was an appealing and you see him 
appealing to the public as well 

Maybe before we get towards the conclusion of the interview 
we 11 look at what the recent election sort of says for the future 
Sure 

I think we may have talked about some of your work with 
libraries early on but maybe you could say a little bit more about 
that and then go into the healthcare issues 
Sure One of the easy things to work on were libraries in the 
years that I was there It s one of those things that s popular with 
Democrats and Republicans I started off even when I was m the 
Assembly introducing library bond bills I was appointed to the 
State Library Commission whose job it was was to give out the 
funds from the library bonds Well the library bonds had been 
passed in the late eighties and by the time I was actually 
appointed to this board the money had all been spent but a small 
amount came back and so they needed a board to just reallocate 
this small amount of money But it obviously showed the fact that 
there were no library bond monies left to be distributed and yet 
there was tons of need There were people clamoring for libraries 
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all up and down the state so I introduced library bonds oh about 
every two years but I got nowhere with them It was a time of 
especially in the beginning difficult times and we weren t putting 
any bond measures on the ballot 

Then in the end the Big Five always made the decisions about 
which things actually got on the ballot and usually negotiated 
those things out And often if the Senate usually one would be 
introduced in the Senate and one would be introduced m the 
Assembly So a lot of years went by without a library bond 

So I tried to work on some other issues with libraries trying to 
think of other ways to help libraries and one of the bills that I did 
was Library of California which was this way of actually 
beginning to link all the libraries in California public libraries 
school libraries private libraries university libraries and it s tied 
to this issue that there already was a system in place where you 
were able to borrow books from a whole system in California 
You know if you need a book you can actually apply and it can 
be sent and there were funds to help pay for that 

But with emerging technology everybody acknowledged that 
the real dream would be that eventually everything would be 
linked electronically So that if you were a child in Mendocino 
County and you needed something from the Monterey Aquarium 
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Library that you would be able to link to that and have them 
actually download and send materials on to you So that was the 
one library eight thousand doors kind of approach 

So we passed that bill and I wish I could say that—and while 
it s working as far as the ability to borrow materials the idea of 
linking all of these libraries certainly has not come true Some 
libraries are linked electronically but we still have a long way to 
go in all of that But I think that as we watch I know that it seems 
to me that I ve seen recently that Google talked about putting like 
the entire Library of Congress on a website So it may be that it 
won t come about just the way we thought about in the mid 
nineties when we were working on this but m one way or another 
we re going to find a way for people to be able to access these 
materials that are kept that you just won t have to physically be 
present to be able to access very important materials and very rare 
materials and materials that are just unavailable traditionally in a 
small setting that you can access the very same things that 
somebody who s sitting at a desk at Berkeley can access 
Eventually I think it s inevitable just because of technology 
Yes It is changing so rapidly and has moved so far forward So 
again that was one of the things I worked on 
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Then I worked on a curriculum for Native Americans It s 
something that we asked the Library of California to help us with 
to try and see to it that as a part of the history curriculum m 
schools that the history of Native Americans in California would 
be told in a truthful and real way and a better understanding of 
California Native Americans that often perhaps even if there was 
material the material dealt with maybe the Iroquois in New York 
or the Apaches in Arizona and not a lot about our own 
Californians 

This came about because of some work I did with a tribe in 
San Diego where the chief told me that if he would go to visit at 
kindergarten and they d say Do you have any questions'? that 
the child would raise their hand and say Do you live in a 
teepee'? 

So a very unclear picture of even past stuff with Native 
Americans as well as present day Native American structures 
Again that was something that we asked the Library of California 
then the state library to help to try and develop so that it could 
again become part of sort of the ongoing learning for California 
children 

Then eventually I and the Senate got back to library bonds I 
co authored one with Dick Rainey John Burton and Dick Ramey 
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and I authored a library bond that did go on the ballot and did 
pass and I wound up being back again on the library board to 
actually disperse the money And it became apparent from the— 
we had three cycles of money and every single cycle we always 
had more applicants than we could fund and people would come 
and tell you the personal stories of their town and their library and 
who it would serve and their need and you know over and over 
you d say Oh I want to fund that one but by the time it came 
time to actually give out those funds there wasn t nearly enough 
money You know it s a matching program with the state putting 
up 65 percent and the locals putting up 35 percent 

So I decided that one of the things that I could do m my last 
years when I was a bit more important in the legislature was really 
push hard to get a bond another bond on and so I authored that 
By this time Governor Schwarzenegger was in office And again 
libraries are popular with everyone but we were in the middle of a 
fiscal crisis and the governor at that point had put on the ballot 
the 15 billion dollars to try and pay off our debt and figure out 
how to actually get ourselves solvent So they weren t that happy 
even though a library bond would be a small amount So we 
agreed that we would make it 600 million dollars but we would 


set the date for the election to June of 2006 
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CASTANEDA I ve got to switch 

[End of Tape 9 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 9 Side B] 

CASTANEDA Okay Thank you 

ALPERT So with that we got agreement from the Governor s Office that if 

I would move the date and keep it at that level that they would go 
ahead and sign the bill and they did So the library bond is due to 
be on in June of 2006 

One of the things we did with that bond was to say that half of 
the money in the bond is actually set aside to help the libraries that 
already put in their applications that already had applications that 
were qualified which is wonderful because just to do an 
application the process is very time consuming it s expensive it 
requires a whole needs assessment in your community as well as 
a design So for a lot of these people they have put in hundreds of 
hours and time and thousands of dollars to get their application 
ready and it wasn t that their application wasn t good it was just 
literally that we ran out of funds 

So hopefully some of them with this next bond will be able to 


access some of those dollars So I m keeping my fingers crossed 
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for that because I know there are a lot of other people who have a 
lot of other ideas about bonds that should go on these next ballots 
Always 

Yes Usually library bonds are one that both locally and at the 
statewide level have tended to pass People are very supportive of 
libraries 

Okay I 11 vote for it 
Yes good 

I guess maybe healthcare We re sort of going from topic to 
topic but— 

Yes Healthcare was something that I ve worked on over the 
years and I think a couple of things I focused in on I focused in 
on immunizations I started early on this idea Part of it was that 
we had a whole set of requirements for immunizations but they 
weren t being met often until kids entered kindergarten especially 
for poor families who didn t have a regular doctor that they saw 
So I authored legislation early on to actually require that if a 
child went to a family daycare provider or a childcare center they 
had to have proof of immunization The idea of that was to try 
and move back that age so that kids would really be fully 
immunized by the time they were two or two and a half which 
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was a huge step in many of these communities So as I say I 
started with that 

Then over time I actually did legislation to require that 
children be immunized for chickenpox again making that a 
requirement of entry into kindergarten The interesting thing I 
thought about that was that kind of all of the diseases of my 
childhood where I had the mumps and the measles and the 
chickenpox and the German measles all of those diseases I had 
by the time you finished with the chickenpox it really meant that 
children could be immunized against all of those diseases and 
never have to face them While lots of people maybe remember 
from their childhood that it really wasn t that bad and they missed 
a week of school or whatever really all of them there are serious 
consequences and serious long term health impacts and so the 
vaccinations made a huge difference 

So again those were the kinds of things that I worked on in 
immunization and then working also on being able to access 
immunization records One of the things we found is that with the 
transiency of children if there were a way for counties to have 
access to electronic records that could be sent on to doctors so 
that doctors could know if a child was missing immunizations 
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again just more ways to see to it that we got kids fully immunized 
at the earliest possible time 

The other health issues that I tended to work on were related 
to women I got involved in the issue of emergency 
contraception And people came to me with this because there 
had been a small pilot program in California to try and dispense 
emergency contraception by a small group of pharmacists and had 
been paid for by a foundation and they found it to be very 
successful and they wanted to have the law changed m California 

Emergency contraception sometimes people get kind of 
confused about it What it basically is is almost like a strong or 
double dose of the same ingredients that go into a birth control 
pill but that are given within seventy two hours of a person 
believing themselves to potentially have become pregnant So 
some of the things that people have been concerned about but it 
was sometimes difficult to explain to people 
CASTANEDA The RU 486 

ALPERT The RU 486 it was not that and that s again what 
some people believed 

So after I listened to the people who talked about it they had 
found that there were strong indications that for so many people 
some people didn t have a doctor some people this happens on a 
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weekend it happens at night and in order to be efficacious you 
really need to do it relatively quickly So the ability to just be able 
to go to a pharmacy and access this medicine with some 
safeguards of some safety questions and some information 
provided to people as well as some suggestions about the 
possibility of actually checking in with a healthcare provider so 
you could think about your birth control needs ahead of time I 
thought this was a great idea 

More and more people including the AMA [American 
Medical Association] had come to believe that this should 
actually be over the counter It should be like aspirin like many 
cold remedies it should be an over the counter drug But 
because it appeared at the federal level this was not going to 
happen felt that we should change the law m California So we 
were able to get this change We were able to get this passed and 
Governor Davis signed this bill So California citizens have the 
right under a very strict protocol to be able to get this morning 
after pill basically from a pharmacy without having to go to a 
doctor and get a prescription first 

It s one of those things that I think hasn t received necessarily 
that much publicity and not everybody knows about it We ve 
continued to watch the fight at the federal level where there s 
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been a resignation from the FDA [Food and Drug 
Administration] from one of the people who argued that even 
though the scientists had all said it was time to deregulate and 
allow this to be over the counter that they have been dragging 
their feet and they ve done it intentionally because of political 
pressure from people who don t want this to happen 

So that s the ultimate goal I think is to have this be over the 
counter but at least to know that here in California women do 
have an option that really isn t open to women m all the other 
states 

Is there an age range for that 9 I m thinking of the proposition that 
was just voted on 

And there isn t because again this is one of those things where 
with the privacy rights that this is allowed for I mean I think that 
is obviously a concern of people but that s a right that we allow 
here in the state 

There was the pharmacist participation was that meaning that 
they have the right to— 

That was one of the issues was whether pharmacists had to 
participate and how to get them educated In the end we worked 
with the Board of Pharmacy on a protocol that could be used 
everyplace But again pharmacists and pharmacies did not have 
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to participate in this program We hope to continue to encourage 
more pharmacists to participate and there to be more publicity so 
people know I don t think it s as much a problem in some of the 
larger counties where you have a pharmacy m most every grocery 
store these days but in some of the small counties where there 
really are very few pharmacies if a pharmacy didn t participate 
that would make it more difficult So again I think people are 
trying to encourage pharmacies to participate in the program 
Then we have newborn screening 

Yes That s one of my favorite ones I think You know when 
you do bills and you try and think of if you ve maybe made a 
difference this is one while it makes a difference to a small 
number of people but it makes a huge difference to that small 
number of people 

We ve had a newborn screening program in this state for 
many years and right when your baby s in the hospital they take a 
drop of blood and they test the baby for several diseases one of 
which is PKU [Phenylketonuria] That s the most prevalent one 
but it s still a relatively rare disease But it s one of these 
conditions that if recognized can be treated with diet and then a 
baby lives a full and normal and productive life If on the other 
hand it is not caught the baby then will wind up suffering from 
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mental retardation and basically it may never be able to properly 
take care of itself or learn 

So it s one of those things that testing for it you want to be 
sure that you then also provide for it So I worked on the issue of 
PKU starting when I first came to the legislature to try and see to 
it that we would cover the cost of these foods and dietary 
supplements because insurance didn t always do that I tried a 
number of different ways I tried having the state pay for it I 
tried having insurance companies pay for it I tried all of these 
different things I tried having a study done on it There were a 
whole number of bills I did over the years until finally under 
Governor Davis I actually passed legislation that made it a 
mandated benefit of insurance coverage 

So that was a huge step but I became aware after that that 
testing had improved So there s a whole new way of doing 
newborn screening tandem mass spectrometry that meant that 
you could in one process test for a greater number of genetic 
diseases that instead of really the four that we were doing in 
California that well over thirty could now be tested for for a 
small amount of money more 

I had a hearing on it because we tried a pilot program in 
California to look at it and had pretty good results I had a hearing 
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to see how the pilot had gone and actually the parents who came 
were what really inspired me on this We saw families where 
because the child had been in one hospital where the pilot 
program had been working that the child s genetic disorder was 
caught and the child was saved and was living a healthy normal 
life to another child who was bom in a hospital that didn t 
participate in the pilot program and now suffered severe physical 
and mental problems things where we heard from families that in 
maybe the first two years of life the family had used a million 
dollars worth of insurance covering the cost of the baby And we 
knew that the cost would continue to rise and that special 
education costs—I mean the cost go on and on 

So I thought you know m my last years here m the legislature 
I m just going to demand that—because after the pilot program 
ended we just stopped We just weren t doing it any longer 
because people had argued we didn t have the money or we didn t 
have the will I thought this is crazy this is nutty We save a lot 
more money on this than we spend 

So I pushed forward with this with the help of the March of 
Dimes and really these families that came and told their stories 
that were so heart wrenching and so unbelievable we were able to 
get support from Republicans and Democrats like I think 
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anybody who heard these stories We got lots of bipartisan 
support 

We were eventually able to make this a part of the budget 
This past August because it took some time to ramp up the 
program the Department of Health Services and the secretary of 
the agency all celebrated with the fact that the program was up 
and running and we were doing the tests instead of for four 
which at one time had made us the leader m the nation and now 
made us one of the far behind in the nation we now were testing 
for more than thirty conditions 

So a wonderful story for families I think that can really make 
a huge difference in a family s life And again not something that 
lots of people will know about and most babies who are bom 
won t have that trouble but for those few it really is—I mean it s 
literally either life saving or life changing because it actually 
means a healthy productive life as opposed to one that s going to 
be a very difficult very difficult for the family and for the child 

That just made me think of another health issue that I did that 
affects tons more people and that is the issue of fluoridation 
That s one that m San Diego San Diego is the last major city in 
the country without fluoridated water and it traces back to a lot of 
history m the fifties where people thought that fluoridation maybe 
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was a Communist plot San Diego still had a law on its books 
about it 

In the meantime the California endowment has been paying 
and providing the money for cities of all sizes to actually 
implement a fluoridation policy The city of San Diego their city 
council voted to do that but there was this question about whether 
the old ordinance—and there were just some questions about did 
the state preempt this old ordinance that was on the book from the 
old days even though the city council had approved accepting the 
money 

So I wound up doing legislation to say that the state law that 
said that now that if you had money you should fluoridate your 
water a law that had been passed by Jackie Spier back in the mid 
nineties that that took precedence and so that it meant that San 
Diego which now had lost its grant but was going to apply for 
another grant would be able to fluoridate its water 

It wasn t that the bill was so big but I had a reporter call me 
and said That actually could affect hundreds of thousands of 
children s dental health because evidently public health officers 
argue its one of the ten most important public health benefits in 
the last hundred years and has changed dental health So again 
I m hoping that if you look over time in the next fifty years when 
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San Diego finally gets fluoridation that it will make a difference 

to children s health in really large numbers even though it s in 

kind of a small area 

I didn t realize it was the last city 

Yes it s the last of the old 

The Communist plot 

The Communist plot I remember we moved here from New 
York in the sixties and it said about no fluoridated water and it 
was a Communist plot and I thought I have come to la la land 
What is this? [laughter] 

Confirmed everything you heard 

Yes [laughter] And you know still a big fight I mean even 
when I did the bill we had people come from other parts of the 
country to testify against the bill They don t argue a Communist 
plot now but I know they argue that fluoride is a poison and 
degenerates your bones I mean they have a whole long reason 
But CDC [Centers for Disease Control] and all the reputable 
scientists you know say this is not reputable science 
Interesting I think that more or less leads us into your interest in 
issues of sterilization and then the eugenics 
Yes It s interesting because the issue that I did with newborn 
screening all was a part of this genetic select committee that I 
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chaired I had been a member of it for a number of years When 
Patrick Johnson retired I took over as the chair of the committee 
And I have to give a lot of credit to Lisa Matocq my consultant 
because she just kept finding topics that were I thought so 
relevant but ones that we could begin to talk to and learn about 
We brought m really some of the most talented researchers on a 
variety of issues there were things like the Human Genome 
Project on pharmaceuticals becoming tailored for specific genetic 
use 

Then she brought me the issue of genetics of newborn 
screening and then from there she came to me in the fall and said 
as we set up these seminars that we would do with these experts 
these people that we would get from various universities she said 
How about eugenics 9 

I said You know what 9 I don t actually know much about 
eugenics 

And she said I want to bring you some articles She said 
I ve been reading some things about this 

She brought me some articles about California and about some 
of the work that was being done in other parts of the country 
particularly on the East Coast what some of the states had been 
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doing particularly Dr Paul Lombardo She said I ve written to 
him and he would be able to come to talk to us about eugenics 

Well I read these articles and I thought you know what I 
know some people are better educated than I am but I d heard 
about eugenics but thought about it in terms of Adolf Hitler and 
Nazi Germany and to find out that there was incredible past and 
history of eugenics m California I mean I was stunned And to 
realize that we had actually sterilized a third of the people that had 
been sterilized in this country and to find out who had backed this 
movement in California I had had no idea 

So here you saw something that had been backed by the 
president of Stanford the Chandler family Mr Goethe here in 
Sacramento well respected wealthy and smart individuals who 
saw eugenics—and I think in all honesty as I look back many of 
them saw it because they really believed that it was going to make 
life better for families and people Either over time or because of 
people s own stereotypical beliefs of what that meant a group of 
people decided they could be the arbiters of what to do to make 
that happen 

So it was an incredible history and so we got Dr Lombardo to 
come out to talk at our hearing and I actually had a reporter from 
ihzLA Times tell me that day he said You know what 9 He 
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said The best thing that I ve ever seen are these seminars you 
do because unlike sort of the regular hearings where people argue 
about a bill these are actually learning experiences where people 
could come and hear an expert talk about something for an hour or 
so find out about some of the research find out about other 
materials they could look into And I think people were just 
fascinated when they heard what had gone on in California 

It then led to this idea because he talked a lot about what their 
state had done And we had notified the Governor s Office and 
we had notified Department of Health Services we notified 
everybody that we were doing this and what was kind of in our 
minds We immediately had an apology from the Governor s 
Office as well as an apology from the Attorney General s Office 
apologizing for what California had done 
They were so quick too 

They were very very quick I think because of what had 
happened in other states they realized that this was something they 
needed to do But it did lead us to the question of why such a 
large number in California This was at a time when California 
wasn t the largest state in the country It wasn t that we had so 
many more people What made it so significant in this state 9 


What led us in this direction 9 
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That s when we able to actually get Dr Stem We looked 
then for a researcher who was working on some more California 
specific information and we were able to get Dr Stem who then 
returned and spoke with us about some of the different reasons 
that may have contributed including things like the fact that this 
was backed by some very significant and important people in the 
state That state policy that the legislature and then the 
Department of Health Services and Mental Health had strong 
proponents of this policy that they encouraged the passing of laws 
that then helped this policy to be implemented So a lot of things 
may have been the cause I mean it wasn t one thing but a 
number of different things and with Dr Stem still trying to look 
for more information to try and get a better understanding and just 
trying to access some of these records and again access some of 
the people potentially who are still alive although again that s a 
smaller and declining number 

But I thought we really brought to light along with a whole 
number of other people but I think at least for the legislature 
brought to light something that people were beginning to talk 
about in academia beginning to see the beginnings of in the 
press So we also passed then a legislative resolution also 
condemning California s history and again I hope reminding us 
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that as much promise as we see from so many genetic 
technologies that are out there today that we have to be very very 
careful and very mindful of the ethics of all of these kinds of 
procedures and that if we look back in history and we look at 
eugenics many people had good motives other people may not 
have but many of these people actually believed they were 
helping society and yet it was subverted or again the way people 
dealt with it changed what happened and is a black mark on 
California s history 

We still as I think about now that I m not in the legislature 
and you think what is beyond some official apologies now by a 
governor an attorney general and a legislature 9 Are there other 
things that remain to be done 9 I m still hopeful I know there are 
people who like the idea of reparations who feel that perhaps 
money and again it s a small number of people probably who are 
left so that you could potentially find or should we at least see to 
it that s there some kind of recognition at one of our state mental 
facilities 9 I mean some recognition of this history some inclusion 
of the topic that we sort of make sure that as we deal with not only 
this issue but other issues in California s history whether it s 
interment of the Japanese some of the exclusion laws There are 
things that historically that we have done that at that moment 
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people obviously thought were all right and we have now in 
retrospect we realize these are not how people should have been 
treated Shouldn t we be sure that in our history we actually let 
people know about these things so that we don t repeat these 
mistakes 9 

So I hope we 11 find some other ways beyond just official 
apologies to kind of include this because I think that if you asked 
most high school or college students what does eugenics mean do 
they know anything about the history of eugenics in California I 
think you would get an overwhelming no that they re not aware 
of this issue at all And again as I say I think it should be 
included in some way in work that we do and I m still hoping that 
somebody m the legislature will kind of pick up on this 

One of the issues of term limits is that again now I m gone 
and because it had kind of become an issue for me is there 
somebody else who will kind of pick up the issue and try and 
follow through 9 We had tried to encourage the Department of 
Health Services to see if they might not pick up on it because 
again because of the history within state government I think that 
that might be an appropriate place to deal with this But at least so 
far we haven t really gotten any traction on that 
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It s such an interesting issue because basically how do we make 
life better humans better but then it goes off in all these different 
really difficult directions 

Yes As we looked at so many of these genetic issues genetic 
screening and I think most people thought well newborn 
screening was okay because the baby had been bom So most 
people agreed that it was okay to screen them but okay now 
what about screening before the baby is bom 9 What about 
prenatal screening 7 Then you begin to raise issues of people s 
beliefs about abortions You begin to raise issues do you screen 
and discover that it s a boy and you don t want a boy 7 Do you 
discover it s a person with brown eyes 7 I mean as technology 
increases why do you make the choices 7 The disabled 
community has many concerns about these issues Is the life of a 
child who is bom deaf less of a life than a child who can hear 7 
Do you start picking and choosing designer babies as we 
manipulate a genetic code 7 So that all of these things have so 
many ethical considerations and eugenics was really one of the 
early forays into this 

Yes We may find that the experiences of eugenics so far have 
been the easier ones to deal with because the technology is going 


to keep advancing 
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Yes and it advances quicker sometimes than we can deal with it 
I think that sometimes we get so excited and I would be the first 
to say I get excited too by you think of some of the 
opportunities When people talk about things like stem cell 
research and does this give us the ability with a disease like 
diabetes with spinal injuries so many possibilities to make life 
better for people But there are a lot of issues to be dealt with 
along the way and we have to I think just be very very careful as 
we do 

That resolution that was one of the last things that you authored 
Yes it was Yes that was my last year there in the legislature 
So that was a nice accomplishment to have 
It was It was and as I say you sometimes feel like in some ways 
nothing is ever finished probably that you worked on in the 
legislature that they re keeping further steps But I hope that 
among the things will be that the genetic select committee will 
continue to look at these issues and to talk to people outside the 
legislature 

One of the things we certainly have found is that dealing with 
medial ethical issues and biomedical issues there just couldn t be 
the expertise in the legislature and we do need to turn to people 
and we need to turn to religious leaders we need to turn to 
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doctors to lawyers to ethicists There are people out there like 
that who we need to consult with to help us as we try and design 
laws to try and fit this rapidly changing technology that s facing 
us 

As you sort of look back over your career at the point when 
you re about to leave the Senate what are your perspectives of 
how things have changed particularly for women in the 
legislature 9 

I think I came at really a good time for women I was so lucky 
because I came when there were enough women to sort of have a 
group of women who made a difference because if you joined 
forces there were enough of you as opposed to some of the early 
stones I certainly heard from some legislators when there were 
one or two women and they often seemed to just be ignored 
They didn t have other women to talk to about some of the things 
that were going on for them So I felt like I lucked out in that 
sense 

Also you know the good and the bad of term limits for me 
were that with a group of other women I was able to move from 
the Assembly to the Senate, and that when I got to the Senate I 
was actually able to replace termed out men as chairs of 


committees So I chaired the Revenue and Taxation Committee 
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When I chaired that that was actually a first for a woman I was 
the first woman to chair that committee Then I chaired the 
Education Committee I think I was the first woman on the Senate 
side to chair the Education Committee Then the Appropriations 
Committee and then again I was the first woman to chair that 
committee So that I actually came at a time when because of 
other people leaving I got to assume roles of importance and 
power and it really gave me the ability to do some of the things 
that I cared about 

I would have to say in the Senate I literally only served with 
one Republican woman and she was gone after I d been in the 
Senate I think two years and no one replaced her so that I served 
basically with ten or eleven other Democratic women most of the 
time and we all had ever expanding roles and important roles a 
lot of attention paid to our policy issues and our concerns Again 
we were looked at as the experts So I felt that that was a real 
good opportunity for me still didn t quite rise to the ranks and 
still you watch as you see when the Big Five meet whether it was 
yesterday after an election where everybody was getting back 
together 

I heard Speaker Nunez on the radio say today There was no 
thumping of chests We all got along well I thought you know 
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that s one of the problems sometimes is I think that all of those 
the five leaders wind up being all men And that has continued to 
be true that when five people are meeting together the governor 
and the four legislative leaders it still has been all men and they 
might actually be better served by having a couple of women in 
that group as they try to deal with California s issues So women 
haven t quite gotten to maybe that next step and maybe with term 
limits that too will come 

But a concern I have is that again just as we increase the 
number of women if when women leave office if they re not 
replaced by another woman if we re not sort of seeing that bench 
strength continue on—and there s at least some indication that 
we re not—that a lot of the gams that we ve made are going to be 
lost and we won t have that continuity It probably remains to be 
seen and it s one of the things that I ve tried to sort of commit 
myself to after my time in the legislature is to encourage other 
women to run for office and to remind them how important it is 
that we have balance 

It s like any kind of diversity California is an incredibly 
diverse state and you don t want all men you don t want all 
Anglos you don t want all Hispanics you don t want all women 
You want a balance because the balance is what provides the kind 
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of perspective I think that the citizens want to have Because 
they re not all men and they re not all white and they re not all 
Hispanic they are a group of all of these different interests and to 
me that s what the legislature should look like as well So I hate 
to see a reduction in the number of women I think we re at about 
30 percent now and as a percentage of population we should be at 
a little more than 50 percent actually because we re better 
voters I think than men So I d like to continue to see an 
increase in the number of women rather than a decrease so I do 
worry about that 

That really is interesting because that relates to society at large 
too 

Exactly 

Are there pressures in society do you think that are steering 
women or young girls in other directions maybe? 

Right And I think the other thing for women is that the reality is 
that many women who are having children either postpone or 
choose not to run for office or if they choose to run for office 
they choose to run for office locally Because it is very difficult to 
be—whether you re a congressperson or state assemblyperson or 
senator you have to go to a far city to do your job which means 
leaving your family behind I always remember Julie Bomstein 
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who had teenage boys she said people ask her all the time Well 
how can you leave your children behind 7 

She said You know I wonder if anybody ever asked a male 
legislator how they could leave their children behind 7 And of 
course they probably didn t 

For many women I think they are the primary caregiver in 
their family and some women do it younger before they have 
children some women aren t going to have children and other 
women wait until their children are older which is what I did 
You know my last child was going off to college before I did this 
So I think that for women because of sort their multiple roles 
they may just say You know what 7 I might want to do public 
service but I m not flying each week to Sacramento 111 be a city 
councilperson or 111 be a school board member but I m not going 
to get on a plane and do this That just doesn t work for my 
family s life 

So I think that that is still in society It is just much more 
likely that the mother is the primary caregiver in the family 
Occasionally it s not and it is reversed but that still is more rare 
and still it s an unusual situation I think where the man is the 
caregiver of the family and the woman heads off to another city to 


do the work 
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I was just listening to an NPR [National Public Radio] show the 
other morning and I can t remember the author s name but she 
was talking about how her perspective on the feminist movement 
and how things really are sort of moving back 
It s a difficult thing Plus I think the truth is that for women for a 
while the feminist movement was about being able to have equity 
in the workplace but after a while it s become about having 
choices And should someone be thought less of because their 
choice is to stay home and have children 9 I don t think so And 
does it have to be the woman or could it be the man 9 I think it 
could be whoever might be the better one to do it or the one who 
chooses or the one who likes it It may be as simple as golly 
somebody can earn a lot of money and somebody can t so that 
person chooses the role of being the caretaker at home 

So it s really about people men and women having choices 
But that s different than it was originally where there was some 
sense that it wasn t as worthy to stay home and be a mother Now 
I think an awful lot of women are saying Hey for me staying 
home and being a mother is the career I want to choose but I 
don t want anybody to force me to say that that s what I have to 
do 
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So there was a perception that there were barriers and that there 
still are but that there were barriers that prevented women from 
being m the legislature 
Yes 

So they were within the legislature So the challenge maybe is 
not quite as evident or something 
Right Right 

But the problem as you said is the bottom line is if there is less 
diversity of the legislature that s the problem And how do you 
address that 9 

Yes You know one of the things and again it s not that the 
legislature didn t deal with many of these issues but I really feel 
so many women come out of backgrounds where an issue like 
childcare an issue like welfare reform which dealt an awful lot 
with women s lives more than men s lives even a lot of the 
education issues or women s health issues I mean starting off 
with early things we had where people talked about studies that 
were being done in cancer women weren t included m lots of 
studies 

So many specific women s health issues that until there were 
women m the legislature they just sort of didn t rise to the top 
Then after women were in the legislature there d be somebody to 
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champion this issue And as I say it s not that men didn t support 
the issue or care about it it just maybe wasn t the number one 
issue You saw women sort of broadening the number of issues 
that the legislature was actually dealing with And as I say I think 
that s a positive thing So again if they aren t there then perhaps 
again you sort of narrow that agenda 
That s what representation really means 
Yes it s all about 

Just one sort of final question Going back to the Big Five for a 
second maybe there s an obvious answer I don t know Why 
haven t women been in the Big Five? I mean I guess what I m 
getting at there probably hasn t been a conscious decision to keep 
women out and yet there haven t been So I mean something is 
going on there 

Yes You start with probably the fact that it wasn t until the 
nineties that you really began to see the number of women 
increase that potentially could take on that role Certainly men 
don t give up power easily Traditionally men have been better 
fundraisers which has been a part of the role of the leaders in both 
houses 

Now for the Republicans m the Senate they ve got no women 


and they don t have that many m the Assembly I mean there s 
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just not that many women necessarily to even choose from I 
mean they re just not there And in the Senate at least when I 
came and I came still with experienced people so that Bill 
Lockyer was the Leader when I came and then John Burton was 
elected Leader that was still an old time person So I think when 
I left in 2004 I left with the last of the people who actually had 
served more than fourteen years 

I left with John Vasconcellos and John Burton And I think 
that when chose John Burton to be the Leader everybody just felt 
he was the most experienced person There never will be another 
John Burton Everybody will be equal on that They 11 be lucky 
they 11 have six years of experience in the Assembly and then 
they 11 come to the Senate So that maybe with that we 11 begin to 
see the potential of a woman as likely as a man or at least more 
likely 

I think the day will come when we 11 see a woman governor 
Traditionally voters seem to be more willing to choose women for 
legislators and more willing to choose men for executives I think 
it s a stereotype that maybe continues on They actually tend to 
favor women legislators and think women are a bit more honest 
and more conciliatory and work together So they see them I 
think as potentially better legislators where I think somehow they 
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see the executive as a strong and powerful person and that is more 
often represented in a male 

So I think it s just a bit harder for a woman to climb that rung 
and in California where the costs are so great it s very very 
difficult to run for any statewide office 
So we re going back to the fundraising 

So the fundraising piece I think is a part of it But hopefully we 
will see women then in the role of President Pro Tern or Speaker 
and all of them are going to turn over much more rapidly than 
they have in the past So maybe the time is coming that we 11 start 
to see that I think it would be a very positive development 
I want to switch probably for the last time 

Side B] 

Side A] 

Are there other issues or any other observations you d like to 
make about your career 9 

Yes I think I feel in some ways for me personally my career 
worked out really well for me in the legislature and I think it 
worked out for my policies There s always luck and timing and 
being in sort of the right place at the right time I got elected in 
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1990 with term limits but I got to serve with very experienced 
people because I arrived when they were still there So I felt I had 
a good learning experience in the Assembly 

I was really interested in education and about four years into 
my service in the legislature the public was turning from crime 
and public safety being their number one concern to education so 
that issues that I cared about were really on the forefront of the 
agenda just as I was beginning to be a bit more experienced m the 
legislature I came with a lot of talented women and with enough 
women to make a difference in a lot of women s health and 
children related issues that I worked on 

Then, again because of term limits I moved to the Senate and 
I was again at a time when the older more experienced senators 
were being termed out so I wound up being chairs of committees 
that meant a lot to me and gave me a chance to do some things I 
came m with John Burton who I was very close with so I had the 
leader of my party and the leader of the Senate was actually 
somebody who counted on me to be a right hand person So that 
gave me again a lot of influence and he tended to look to me on 
education issues If I said something was the way it should be 
that was not his issue and so he was glad to let me and a couple of 
other people kind of be the education people So I got to do that 



And living through I guess the vagaries of the California 
budget came in when it was absolutely dreadful lived through 
times when it got better and times when it got really really good 
and then wound up leaving as it was again in the tank So I 
guess recognizing the cyclical nature of all of this 

I served under three very different governors Pete Wilson 
Republican who I think was probably the most policy oriented 
and sort of most hands on as far as policy of all the governors and 
who if again for him I think timing proved difficult for him 
because I think if he had had a bit more money in the budget early 
on and hadn t found himself sort of backed into a comer and then 
sort of turning to the right socially I think he could have 
accomplished a great deal more because I think he was really a 
pretty moderate person 

Then Governor Davis who as a Democrat everybody said 
Well the Democrats should be thrilled but it turned out to not 
be the governor that I think maybe many of us had hoped for and 
again maybe partially by circumstance He had not been that 
interested m a lot of these policies and he seemed to be more 
interested in polling He was a smart man and as he learned 
more and actually I think started to have the opportunity to 
become a better governor he wound up getting hit by sort of the 
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double whammy of electricity and then a budget that went into the 
tank and so was out 

And then ended with a Hollywood actor as happens m 
California with Arnold Schwarzenegger who in his first year in 
the legislature I think enjoyed a honeymoon both with the people 
and probably with the legislature based more on personality and 
again a person with very little direct knowledge of public policy in 
California or California government but kind of a good gut 
instinct Rather by not listening carefully or by thinking he knew 
more than other people or having not good advice moved in a 
direction this last year since I ve been gone from the legislature 
believing that he would always be more popular than anyone and 
could always make things happen because he d been able to his 
first year found that he antagonized a lot of very powerful groups 
and found out what that does to you when they can put 60 million 
dollars in TV ads against you on TV for six months And then he 
put forward what I thought was a fairly foolish agenda on his 
ballot proposals and did it m a special election that wasted a lot of 
money 

Again I see that he has taken full responsibility for it I give 
him credit for that because in the end he is responsible for it But 
again whether he had very good advice on doing that I think he 
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picked some unnecessary fights So I m hoping that it really does 
mean that he 11 sit down and actually try and think of on those 
very issues that he talked about if he d think about sensible and 
real solutions maybe he can make a difference 

I hope the legislature doesn t wind up thinking that they ve 
been vindicated because of what happened and the losses on those 
propositions because I think that when you see that every single 
proposition goes down and some were put on by people on the 
left some were put on by people on the right that it seems to me 
that what people were saying is You know what 9 A lot of 
complicated initiatives on a special ballot where people spend a 
lot of money is not the job that we expect It means that the 
legislature and the governor aren t doing their jobs and they d 
better sit down and do their jobs 

I hope that Governor Schwarzenegger who now [that] his 
popularity of course has plummeted has not lost the ability to do 
the things that do need to be done because government in 
California does need to be reformed Many of the issues he talked 
about do need to be fixed it just seemed that most of the 
propositions were kind of mean spirited or poorly thought out in 
attempting to do that 
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So I hope everybody sits down and tries to work on some of 
these issues and fix them for the future But he may have 
squandered his chance It s very difficult The public is very 
fickle and those 65 percent approval ratings plummeting to 35 
percent it s very hard to go back up I hope for the sake of 
California that he can find some ways of cooperating and the 
legislature will cooperate with him and that maybe everybody can 
be held in higher regard because neither one is held m high regard 
by the public right now 
So we 11 have to wait and see 

Have to wait and see I guess in thinking about you know some 
people have said to me Don t you want to run for higher office 9 
How come you didn t run for statewide office 9 What are you 
doing now 9 I guess one of the things I tell people is that because 
of my service in the legislature a lot of opportunities have opened 
up for me after the legislature I m serving on the Sharp 
Healthcare Board which is the largest hospital system in San 
Diego So I continue to work on healthcare issues and try and talk 
about what California is going to do about healthcare by looking 
at a system down in San Diego 

I m serving on the Board of the Gompers Charter Middle 
School which is a school which was reorganized because of being 
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a failing school the kinds of schools that we ve talked about m 
the legislature for years It s a partnership with UCSD and I m 
on their board Again kind of a chance to be in the trenches to 
say Okay here s some of the things we ve talked about that 
needed to happen to improve failing schools Now I m there 
with one failing school to see if we do things differently can we 
make a difference for those kids 

Kind of a fun thing I m serving on the San Diego Padres 
board and on the Wells Fargo Community Board and those are 
kind of more ceremonial tasks but kind of nice ones Then I m 
doing the Old Town Historic Society and San Pasqual Academy 
trying to help with fundraising for a special school there that has 
an school where children live who are in foster care in high 
school It s really an incredible experiment for children who 
haven t been able to find a home to live in or have lived in so 
many homes and need to find stability and doing it m a residential 
setting with a high quality school It s a very unique program 
that s been supported by the private sector as well as the county 
of San Diego So I m doing that 

Then I work as a consultant to Nielsen Merksamer which is a 
law firm m Sacramento They do lobbying and government law 
and I m consulting with a number of their clients again primarily 
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in education and health related issues sort of strategizing with 
what they should do how they should try and effect state policy 
So it gets me up occasionally to Sacramento and gives me a 
chance to continue to work on some of the issues some of the 
legislative issues that I care about 

So I say to people that I spent fourteen years m the legislature 
and before that I had been a school board member and a stay at 
home mom and now because of my experience in the legislature 
a lot of people call me and say Won t you be involved in this 
or that and I really have a lot of opportunities to participate in a 
variety of activities I continue to speak on a lot of education 
issues So it s sort of like just another way of doing public 
service I guess but a different way and a different way of 
participating in the issues that matter to me And I get to do it in 
San Diego which is a big plus for me and I get to have a bit more 
flexibility 

I ve been traveling with my husband trying to do more 
vacations and see some places we wanted to and playing with my 
grandchildren more I ve even gotten to volunteer over at their 
school just to go in and do just what moms and grandmas do on a 
weekly basis and help with that So it s kind of a different 
balance but again it s not like retiring and sitting home in a 



rocking chair It s rather just changing directions and 
participating in some other ways 
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It sounds like you re very active and busy 
So it keeps me very busy In fact sometimes I think uh oh I ve 
signed on to one too many things and I have to cross a few things 
off my list That I think takes some time too to sort of get the 
feel of just how much you want to do and which things are most 
important and that I m still kind of learning about 
Well I think it s a good place to conclude 
Sounds good to me 

I ve really enjoyed this interview and it s an important addition 
to the state government program 

Thank you Thank you I appreciate it I realize as I look at some 
of the things that I kind of talk m run on sentences [laughs] But 
it s been interesting for me too to reminisce and think through 
some of the things that I worked on and some things that I feel 
proud that I accomplished and other things that as I started to talk 
about them I thought oh there s so much left still to be done 
But there are other people to do them And to just keep 
remembering that we need to always pass on that torch to other 
people and keep encouraging the next group to keep participating 
in public policy because it is never finished It just doesn t end 
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It just keeps evolving and we need to keep sort of evolving with 
it 

CASTANEDA Thank you very much 
ALPERT Thanks Chris 

[End of Tape 10 Side A] 

[End of interview] 



